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If  1  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  reeolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipke 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleu.—Dti  Foi. 


A  HuDgarian  Government,  which,  after  the  definitive 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL.  failure  of  the  negotiations,  would  act  diflferently,  could 

not  remain  in  power  for  twenty- four  hours.  Should  an 
attempt  be  made  to  introduce  an  extra- parliamentary  and 
NOTES  AND  COMMENTS.  illegal  Government,  the  result  would  be  another  Sadowa 

— a  Sadowa  of  such  a  nature  as  would  make  even  M.  von 
There  has  been  a  curious  lull  in  French  politics  this  Lasser  ready  for  conciliation;  if  it  were  not  too  late  then!*’ 
eck.  It  has  been  discovered  simultaneously  by  both  ^pjjjg  g^rong  language  of  the  semi-official  Hungarian  Press 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


week.  It  has  been  discovered  simultaneously  by  both 


parties  that  the  figures  officially  published  last  week  as  igto  be  explained  by  the  support  at  present  given  by  the 

r\f  r\^  aIaia/vo  4^  AO  v*rVi-i/>Vi  I  wi  •  i  is  "w  r  ^  m 


to  the  composition  of  the  “  College  ”  of  delegates  which  German  Empire  to  the  Magyar  cause.  Germans  and 
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is  to  elect  the  Senate  were  wholly  untrustworthy,  and  Magyars  go  hand  in  hand  ;  the  same  Liberal  aspirations 
represented  much  more  the  wishes  of  M.  Buffet,  as  in-  and  mutual  national  interest  binding  them  together.  Sir 


terpreted  by  his  obsequious  provincial  underlings,  than  Charles  Dilke  was  strangely  mistaken  when  reckoning 
the  results  of  the  voting  m  the  Communal  Councils,  the  Magyars  among  the  enemies  of  Germany.  The 


the  results  of  the  voting  m  the  Communal  Councils,  the  Magyars  among  the 
The  Conservative  newspapers  were  immediately  palsied  exact  contrary  is  the  case, 
in  their  assertions  that  the  policy  de  combat  had  pre¬ 
vailed,  for  fear  of  a  crushing  refutation  when  the 

Senate  came  to  be  elected.  The  Republican  jour-  ,  i  ‘a  i 

nals  as  quickly  stopped  their  conclusive  demonstra-  several  wee  s  it  a 


naU  as  quickly  stopped  their  conclusire  demonstra.  For  several  weeks  it  has  been  feared  that  the  Sultan 
tions  that  the  Senatorial  elections  were  of  no  con-  “'.K*'*'  7^^  seriously  complicate  the  strained  state  of 
sequence  whatever.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  how*the  things  m  lurkey  by  declaring  war  ^inst  Montenegro. . 
delegates  will  vote.  The  probabilities  at  present  incline  ^he  aid  given  to  the  iiisnr^nto  by  the  Montenegrins  has 
towards  a  small  ConsoAative  majority  among  the  ““tural'y  caused  great  irritation  at  (^nstantmople. 
elected  senators  ;  but  this  majority  will  be  hop&essly  Yesterday  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Tiww  related 
divided  among  OrleanUts,  MacMahonists,  Legitimists  ?  telegram  which  had  teen  despatched  from  St  Peters- 
“reconcileable’’  and  “  irreconcileable,”  Bonapartists  burg  to  the  Russian  telegraphic  agency,  to  the  effect 
“irreconcileable”  and  “reconcileable,”  and  simply  blind  that  there  was  as  yet  no  couhrmation  of  the  Su  tan  s 
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followers  of  M.  Buffet.  This  is  not  the  material  for  a  resolution  to  dectare  war  “  The  relations, 

strong  ministerial  party.  It  is  the  less  likely  to  form  however,  “between  the  Porte  and  Montenegro  are  in  a 
one  Wn»efbe  rnin.Test  weakness  of  M.RnffeVsnoIicv  ^^ute  of  great  tension.  _  The  Powers  Will  bring  strong- 


one,  because  the  manifest  weakness  of  M.  Buffet’s  policy  ^  ^  “"c™  nm  uring  siroug 

among  the  Communal  Councils  will  encouragrthe  pressure  to  bear  on  teth  sides  to  prevent  this  confect, 
expreision  of  BepubUcan  opinion  among  the  more  '^hich  threatens  to  obstruct  the  work  of  pacification. 


timorous  of  the  peasauts.  If  the  Radicals  of  Paris  can 
restrain  their  ardour  for  a  while,  the  triumph  of 

Republicanism  seems  at  hand.  But  an  “  irreconcileable  ”  The  Times  correspondent  in  Constantinople  sends 
list  elected  in  Paris  would  throw  the  peasants  back  some  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  payment  of 
hopelessly  into  the  arms  of  despotism.  the  January  coupons.  Of  the  two  millions  announced 

as  haviug  been  paid  in  to  the  Ottoman  Bank  for  that 
purpose,  200,000/.  or 300,000/.,  or  perhaps  more,  is  not  yet 
The  conflict  between  the  Governments  of  Hungary  in  hand.  It  is  to  come  out  of  the  revenue,  which  is  to  be 


and  of  Cis-Leithan  Austria  is  rapidly  assuming  the  collected  day  by  day  throughout  this  and  the  next  months 
character  of  an  acute  crisis.  The  semi-official  EllenoVy  the  bank  in  the  meantime  contriving  to  put  off  the  pay- 
published  at  Pesth,  declares  the  present  situation  to  be  ment  in  Constantinople,  and  doling  out  the  funds  as  it 
not  far  from  a  “  state  of  war,”  if  the  Ministry  at  receives  them.  “  The  Ottoman  Government  is  thus 
Vienna  were  to  act  upon  their  progi*amme ;  and  that  eating  its  com  in  the  grass,  devoting  to  the  January 
“  any  attempt  of  this  kind  must  lead,  on  the  part  of  dividend  the  funds  which  ought  to  be  accumulating  for 
Hungary,  to  the  employment  of  force.”  But,  the  future  payments,  trenching  on  its  forthcoming  resources, 
Ellendr  adds,  “happily  we  are  an  independent  State  draining  the  taxpayers  to  their  uttermost  farthing, 
which  disposes  of  its  own  affairs  in  agreement  with  its  exacting  some  of  the  taxes  in  advance,  and  leaving  the 
king.  We  have  nothing  to  ask  from  Prince  Auersperg ;  army  and  the  functionaries  of  the  State,  high  and  low, 
consequently  we  need  not  recover  by  force  what  we  unpaid  to  large  amounts — the  veiy  servants  at  the 
possess  by  law.  We  shall  quietly  set  up  our  own  Sultan’s  palace  being  five  months  in  arrears  of  their 
customs- line ;  and  we  shall  request  the  branch  establish-  wages — and  thus  causing  sore  distress  among  the 
ments  of  the  Austrian  National  Bank  to  quit  our  soil,  people,  not  without  some  danger  to  the  public  peace.” 
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The  Belgian  mining  districts  continue  to  be  occq- 
pied  by  a  military  force.  Up  to  the  present,  no 
serious  conflict  has  arisen  between  the  workmen  and  the 
troops.  Meanwhile  the  ultramontane  Cabinet  has  taken 
fright  at  the  sale  of  many  thousands  of  muskets,  at  a 
merely  nominal  price,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
dissatisfied  and  democratically  inclined  population.  A 
Bill  lias  been  laid  before  the  Chamber  by  M.  de  Lants- 
heere,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  which  makes  everyone 
who  appears  in  public  with  w’capons  of  war,  without 
having  legal  authority  for  it,  liable  to  a  fine  of  between  26 
francs  and  200  francs,  and  imprisonment  from  a  week  to 
three  months ;  the  weapon,  in  each  case,  to  be  seized  and 
confiscated.  A  royal  decree  is  to  appoint  the  functionaries 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  grant  authorisations  for  carrying 
weapons  in  public.  This  Bill  contains  an  infraction  of 
individual  liberty,  as  hitherto  understood  in  Belgium. 
Its  manifest  object  is  to  prevent  an  armed  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  the  miners.  Liberal  journals  point  out  that 
the  Cabinet  committed  the  first  fault  and  imprudence 
by  selling  a  mass  of  old  muskets  from  the  arsenals  at  a 
nominal  price.  Foreign  agents  enlarged  upon  this  busi¬ 
ness.  “  A  public  prosecutor,”  the  Echo  de  Bruxelles 
says,  “  might  easily  make  out  a  case  of  Governmental 
complicity  with  the  very  facts  against  which  its  Bill  is 
directed.”  We  further  learn  that  there  is  now  a  Liberal 
organisation  in  the  Belgian  capital,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  “  League  of  the  uueux  of  Brabant.” 


necessity — a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  ^  through. 
Egypt  to  India ;  ”  further,  that  we  had  obtained  that 
security  by  legitimate  means,  and  that  we  had  not  paid 
too  much  or  incurred  too  serious  financial  risks.  We  are 
not  so  sure  that  this  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the 
Government  may  choose  to  defend  the  Purchase.  They 
may  defend  it  as  a  great  and  generous  step  for  the 
development  of  international  trade,  a  step  warranted  by 
all  the  reasonable  expectations  of  an  enlightened  selfish¬ 
ness.  But  Mr.  Forster’s  question  is  undoubtedly  the 
question  to  which  the  country  expects  to  hear  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  an  earnest  politician.  The  study 
of  politics  is  by  no  means  a  bywork  with  him.  When 
he  says,  as  he  did  in  his  speech  to  his  constituents  on 
Monday,  that  “  our  electoral  system  is  a  mass  of  con¬ 
fusion,”  we  may  be  certain  that  this  is  not  a  mere  vague 
expression  of  discontent  with  things  as  they  are,  but  a 
conclusion  formed  after  much  patient  labour  and  con¬ 
sideration.  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  electoral  arrangemehts  drawn  up  in  a  single 
session  of  Parliament,  and  involving  more  or  less  of 
experiment,  should  have  worked  perfectly  and  called  for 
no  amendment.  The  misfortune  is  that  Parliament 
having  once  made  a  great  effort  to  clear  off  a  very  com¬ 
plex  and  perplexing  piece  of  work,  naturally  wishes  to 
have  done  with  it ;  and  as  elections  come  so  seldom 
the  constituents  do  not  feel  any  grievance  that  may 
exist  keenly  enough  to  make  them  press  urgently  for  a 
reopening  of  the  question.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
undertaken  a  thankless  task  in  studying  and  trying  to 
improve  the  electoral  machinery,  but  somebody  must 
do  it,  and  if  he  is  only  determined  enough  he  is  sure  to 
succeed. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  higher  example  of  dis¬ 
interested  public  spirit  than  the  good  work  that  Mr. 
Fawcett  has’dono  for  the  preservation  of  “open  spaces.” 
Among  other  things,  he  has  been  charged  in  this  matter 
with  treason  to  political  economy,  that  science  which 
wo  all  speak  of  with  such  contempt  when  it  goes 
against  our  prejudices,  but  are  very  eager  to  claim  as 
an  ally  when  it  is  in  our  favour.  “  Many  and  strange,” 
said  Mr.  Fawcett,  “  are  the  wrongs  thrust  upon 
poor  Political  Economy.  There  is  no  single  principle 
in  Political  Economy  which  would  justify  the  policy  of 
reckless  and  inconsiderate  enclosure.  It  is  not  a  true 
application  of  Political  Economy,  now  that  this  wealthy 
country  can  afford  to  import  millions  of  quarters 
of  corn,  that  every  inch  of  natural  scenery  is 
to  be  sacrificed,  every  tree  to  be  cut  down,  every 
hedge-row  to  bo  rooted  up,  that  additional  sacks  of 
corn  may  be  grown.  John  Stuai-t  Mill,  one  of  the 
gp*eatest  of  political  economists,  never  urged  such  a 
principle.”  The  Ball  Mall  Gazette  is  kind  enough  to 
remark  upon  this,  that  “  it  is  an  encouraging  proof  of 
the  progress  in  comprehensiveness  which  the  science  of 
political  economy  has  made  of  late  years  that  its  defini¬ 
tion  of  wealth  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in 
other  properties  of  land  than  its  mere  productiveness.” 
We  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  in  this  good-natured  admission ;  but  it 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  progress  in  “  receptivity  ” 
which  the  public  mind  has  made  of  late  years,  that  the 
Ball  Mall  Gazette  admits  what  political  economists  have 
been  trying  to  make  apparent  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 


Churchmen  may  think  it  too  early  in  the  day  to  be 
discussing  what  ought  to.be  done  with  the  funds  of 
the  Establishment,  but  as  all  are  agreed  that  Dis¬ 
establishment  is  only  a  question  of  time,  it  is  well  to  be 
getting  ready.  The  truth  is  it  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  for  what  purpose  the  funds  are  to  be  used  before 
there  can  be  any  very  energetic  movement  for  diverting 
them  from  their  present  application.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
like  many  others,  thinks  there  is  room  for  a  wise  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Church  endowments  in  the  work  of 
education.  He  would  have  “  provided  out  of  the  surplus 
estimated  at  ninety  millions,  that  which  was  most 
needed  to  place  England  among  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  future — a  national  free  system  of  primary  edu¬ 
cation,  together  with  free  secondary  education,  as  the 
reward  of  merit.  Unless  most  serious  reasons  could  be 
shown  for  maintaining  a  Church  Establishment  by 
national  funds  in  these  days,  the  mere  chance  of  found¬ 
ing  such  an  education  scheme  as  that  of  which  he  had 
spoken  would  justify  disestablishment.”  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  whole  sum  might  not  profitably  be  spent 
on  secondary  education  alone. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  reviewed  the  Session  and  the 
Recess  to  his  constituents  at  Carlisle,  on  Monday.  “  If 
he  desired  to  speak  spitefully  of  the  doings  of  the 
Government,”  he  said,  “he  would  say  that  they  had 
restored  Purchase  in  the  Army,  made  a  Bishop,  and 
driven  Mr.  Plimsoll  mad.  Since  Parliament  rose,  they 
had  employed  themselves  in  making  Peers,  sinking 
ironclads,  and  catching  fugitive  slaves.”  “  It  used  to 
be  said  that  the  Tories  ran  their  heads  against  stone 
walls,  and  that  the  Whigs  built  stone  walls  on  purpose 
to  run  their  heads  against ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  case 
of  building  up  a  wall  to  run  their  heads  against,  it  was 
the  Tory  Government  issuing  the  Slave  Circular.  Why  it 
had  been  issued  he  could  not  tell ;  but  it  might  be  that 
the  Government,  having  done  nothing  wicked  for  a  long 
time,  had  given  the  Liberals  this  Slave  Circular  to  fire 
aw  ay  at,  or  that  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
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thing  to  keep  slaves  from  climbing  on  the  sides  of  iron¬ 
clads,  because  they  were  certain  to  go  to  the  bottom 
when  they  got  there/*  “  There  was  no  doubt  the  Liberal 

t  V  1  %  » 


party  was,  and  always  would  be,  a  heterogeneous  mass. 
Everybody  professed  to  be  a  Liberal  of  some  sort  or 
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other,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  pace.  He  was 

reminded  of  the  description  by  Macaulay,  in  his  ‘  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome  * : — 


“  Those  behind  cried  ‘  Forward,’ 
And  those  before  cried  ‘  Back.’  ” 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  stated  last  week  that  “  the 
Balmoral  Curling  Club,  which  only  played  its  maiden 
game  last  winter,  has  ceased  to  exist,  orders  having 
been  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  club  on  the  Royal 
estates  to  discontinue  the  game.  Her  Majesty  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  said  that  she  did  not  see  much  amusement 
in  the  game  of  curling,  but  that  she  was  afraid  it 
encouraged  a  love  for  malt  liquor.**  What  would  Chris¬ 
topher  North  have  said  to  this  ?  Her  Majesty,  we  fear, 
has  condemned  the  curlers,  of  drunkenness  at  least, 
on  insufficient  evidence.  Those  who  have  never  seen 
Scotchmen  playing  this  noble  game  on  the  ice  can  form 
some  conception  of  it  if  they  have  ever  seen  French 
peasants  playing  bowls.  There  is  no  note  of  the  human 
voice  from  a  whisper  to  the  wildest  yell,  no  possible  con¬ 
tortion  of  the  body  that  is  not  brought  into  play,  and 
there  seems  to  the  uninitiated  bystander  to  be  no  con¬ 
ceivable  motive  for  all  the  excitement.  The  players 
seem  to  be  not  only  drunk  but  mad.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  Her  Majesty  thought  the  game  “  encouraged 
a  love  for  malt  liquor ;  **  the  wonder  is  she  did  not  order 
all  the  members  of  the  club  on  her  estates  into  the 
nearest  lunatic  asylum.  Her  Majesty’s  efforts  to  civilise 
her  wild  northern  subjects  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 


compare  all  the  7,000  school  children  of  Birmingham 
with  an  equal  number  from  London.  Mr.  Peek  pro¬ 
mised  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
expense.  Whether  this  interesting  “  morality  bee  **  will 
come  off  or  not,  is  uncertain,  Mr.  Chamberlain  having 
promised  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Peek  in  private. 
Meanwhile  there  are  various  other  wise  projects  which 
are  perishing  for  want  of  a  moneyed  patron.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Peek  is  interested  in  science,  but,  if 
so,  he  might  square  the  circle  for  us,  or  discover  per¬ 
petual  motion,  or  prove  to  our  eternal  comfort  that  the 
earth  is  flat.  We  certainly  look  to  Mr.  Peek,  after  he 
has  settled  the  effect  of  Bible-tcaching  in  schools,  for  a 
solution  of  the  question  of  prayer  on  Sir  H.  Thompson’s 
method. 


The  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  that  a  Dis¬ 
senting  minister  may  put  “Rev.”  before  his  name  on  a 
tombstone  would  seem  to  be  no  laughing  matter  to 
some  of  the  Established  clergy.  The  Guardian  gravely 
remarks  that,  “  If  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  pronounced  to  have  no  legal  right  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  appellation  ‘  Reverend,*  that  pre¬ 
fix  is  robbed  of  all  that  could  make  it  an  object  of 
desire,  when  it  is  stated  to  be,  not  a  title,  but  only  a 
laudatory  epithet  applied  formerly  to  laymen,  and  indeed 
to  women,  and  now  commonly  applied  to  any  minister 
of  any  religious  denomination.”  Accordingly,  several 
subscribers  of  the  Guardian  have  desired  the  publisher 
no  longer  to  put  the  term  **  Rev.”  on  their  wrappers, 
but  to  address  them  instead  as  ”  Rectors  **  or  ”  Vicars.” 
Mr.  Manning,  the  rector  of  St.  Petroc  Minor,  Cornwall, 
has  gone  a  step  farther,  and  advertised  that  he  will 
receive  no  letters  addressed  to  him  with  the  prefix 
”  Rev.”  The  word  shall  not  cross  Mr.  Manning’s 
threshold  after  being  on  a  Dissenter’s  tombstone. 


Merrily  goes  the  rink  mania,  each  week  getting 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  Brighton  Parade,  they  say, 
is  deserted.  Brighton  horse-flesh  will  soon  have  to  go 
to  the  knackers,  horse-hides  will  have  to  be  cut  into 
straps,  and  horse- shoes  welded  into  little  wheels.  So 
say  the  jobmasters,  who  are  despairing  and  blasphemous 
against  fate  and  fashion.  Last  week  we  called  attention 
to  the  perils  run  by  English  ladies  practising  a  most 
difficult  exercise  upon  a  patten  as  primitive  in  con¬ 
struction  as  a  South  Sea  Island  canoe.  Since  then 
we  have  made  certain  inquiries,  and  we  learn  that  the 
numbers  of  serious  accidents  are  far  greater  than  the 
newspapers  show.  It  is  not  merely  of  ”  Prince’s  ”  that 
we  are  speaking,  but  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ladies  have 
had  their  legs  broken,  their  ankles  dislocated,  their 
shoulders  seriously  sprained,  and  not  one  of  the  cases 
has  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  Where  is  our  revered 
“  Paterfamilias”  of  the  Times  ? 


Among  those  injured  on  Tuesday  evening  last  by  the 
accident  to  the  Preston  express  was  Mr.  Frederic  Mac- 
cabe,  who  is  now  suffering  from  most  acute  nervous 
derangement,  and  will  be  unable  to  resume  his  per¬ 
formances  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  prolonged 
whistling  and  shouting  gave  warning  that  all  was  not 
right,  and  Mr.  Maccabe  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  heap  the  cushions  of  the  carriage  in  front  of  him  to 
break  the  shock,  but  in  the  collision  which  followed  he 
was  dashed  violently  against  the  back  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  injuries  resulting,  together  with  the  severe 
mental  strain,  have  produced  a  most  complicated  case 
of  what  is  usually  termed  “shock  to  the  nervous 
system.” 


A  very  singular  challenge  has  passed  between  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Peek.  Last  week,  Mr.  Peek,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times^ 
warned  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  responsibility  ho  was 
incurring  by  having  the  children  of  Birmingham  brought 
np  on  the  secular  system.  How  could  he,  Mr.  Peek 
asked,  punish  any  of  those  children  for  any  crime  they* 
might  commit  when  they  grew  np,  when  he  had  with¬ 
held  from  them  “  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.” 
To  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that  there  are  other 
persons  in  Birmingham  than  the  schoolmaster  whose 
duty  it  was  to  teach  moral  and  religious  principles  to 
children,  that  the  Board  offers  its  schoolrooms  at  a 
moderate  rent  to  any  person  or  association  that  may  de¬ 
sire  to  use  them  mr  religious  instruction,  and  that 
morality  may  bo  taught  without  using  the  Bible  ;  and, 
finally,  Mr.  Chamberlain  challenged  Mr.  Peek  to  take  any 
100  secular  children  from  Birmingham,  and  was  confident 
that  they  would  pass  as  good  an  examination  in  “  mo¬ 
rality  ”  as  any  100  Bible  children  under  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  Peek  thought  that  100  might  be  an 
unfair  selection,  and  challenged  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 


Two  letters  have  appeared  this  week  which  are  some 
help  towards  settling  the  question  whether  piece¬ 
work  does  or  does  not  tend  to  reduce  wages.  They 
contain  at  least  the  opinions  of  men  who  know  the 
matter  practically,  and  may  be  presumed  to  bo  disin¬ 
terested.  One  of  them  was  printed  in  the  Standard  on 
Monday,  from  a  “  Foreman  Builder,”  who  says  he  has 
never  been  a  member  of  any  trade-union  or  ever  held 
office  in  one,  and  who  gives  his  views  as  “  the  carefnl 
opinions  of  one  who  has  advanced  from  the  youngest  ap¬ 
prentice  to  being  the  right-hand  man  of  one  of  the  leading 
builders  in  Lancashire;  during  which  time  he  has  had  the 
experience  of  working  with  and  afterwards  superintend¬ 
ing  some  hundreds  of  men.”  Piece-work,  he  says,  would 
affect  wages  in  this  way  : — “  An  employer  in  making  his 
tender  calculates  on  the  amount  of  work  that  the 
average  of  his  workmen  can  do,  and  puts  that  price  as 
the  value  of  the  labour  on  each  article,  so  that  if  it  was 
let  piece-work  the  average  workman  would  get  exactly 
the  same  wages  as  previously.  The  superior  workman 
would,  of  course,  do  more  and  get  more  money  for  a 
short  time  ;  but  there  would  be  competition  in  this  as  in 
everything  else  until  the  amount  they  earned  would  bo 
the  original  day’s  pay,  and  the  average  workman  would 
then  receive  less  than  before.  The  inferior  workman  in 
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Bach  a  sj’stcm  would  stand  no  chance  of  receiving  a 
Baitable  amount  of  wages  to  keep  a  family.” 


“A  Manufacturer,”  writing  to  the  Times  on  piece¬ 
work,  takes  the  same  view  as  the  “  Foreman  Builder  ” 
in  the  Standard.  He  also  has  no  lack  of  experience. 
“Since  before  eleven  years  old,”  he  says,  “I  have 
earned  my  bread,  from  boy,  workman,  buyer,  and 
manager,  and  master,  at  the  head  of  hundreds  of  people 
at  a  time,  skilled  and  unskilled,  always  in  manufac¬ 
turing.”  Of  the  effect  of  piece-work  on  wages  his 
testimony  is  most  explicit.  “My  experience  is  that 
piece-workers  have  their  faces  ground  very  frequently 
when  there,  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  it  beyond 
cupidity.  The  poorer  the  workers  the  more  this 
is  carried  out.”  Those  who  read  Mr,  Burnett’s 
letter  in  the  Times  a  fortnight  ago  may  have  been 
struck  with  his  objection  to  the  “  butty  ”  system. 
“  A  Manufacturer  ”  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  how 
it  works.  “  In  jobs  of  large  dimensions  the  work 
must  be  ganged.  This  necessitates  a  head  man ;  he 
sucks  the  lion’s  share ;  the  men  are  dissatisfied ;  the 
good  and  independent  ones  are  either  obliged  to  truckle 
where  they  would  not,  or  be  slack ;  the  loafers  and  bad 
workers  truckle  to  and  tip  the  ‘  butty.’  To  the  ‘  butty  * 
system  on  general  piece-work  must  the  engineering 
trade  come.”  The  Times  repeats,  what  is  so  often  said, 
that  competition  is  what  we  must  all  submit  to  in  what¬ 
ever  walk  of  life,  and  that  the  manual  worker  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  it  like  the  others ;  but  this  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  is  certainly  not  wholesome,  and  the  men  cannot 
be  blamed  for  resisting  whatever  leads  to  it.  We  should 
never  forget  a  very  mateiial  difference  between  two 
kinds  of  competition — competition  for  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  competition  for  the  necessaries.  There  is  a 
fierceness  about  the  one  kind  which  is  more  or  less 
wanting  in  the  other.  Competition  for  the  luxuries  of 
life  means  civilisation  ;  competition  for  the  necessaries 
is  savagery. 


THE  “SICK  MAN”  OP  AMERICA. 


The  policy  of  the  United  States,  which,  generally 
speaking,  has  so  little  interest  for  Englishmen,  is  oc¬ 
casionally  enlivened  by  touches  of  ironic  humour.  The 
publication  of  the  Note  presented  a  couple  of  months 
ago  to  the  Madrid  Government  by  Mr.  Cushing,  at  the 
time  when  England  and  some  other  European  Powers 
are  embarrassed  by  Count  Andrassy’s  despatch,  is  a 
stroke  of  mischievous  ingenuity  that  Lord  Derby  will 
grimly  appreciate.  If  he  refuses  to  yield  to  Mr.  Fish’s 
invitations  he  must  justify  his  refusal  by  argument,  and 
what  argument  is  there  that  he  can  use  to  repel  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  Washington  Government  that  will  not  be 
inconsistent  with  his  assent  to  the  address  of  the 
Austrian  Court  ?  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Foreign 
Office  has  taken  time  to  consider  the  situation — 
time  enough,  as  Lord  Derby,  no  doubt,  devoutly 
hopes,  to  enable  their  country  to  forget  all  that  our 
rulers  have  said  and  done  about  the  Eastern  Question 
before  it  is  revealed  what  they  have  said  and  done  about 
the  Cuban  Question.  This  is,  however,  a  ticklish  match 
against  time,  almost  as  risky  as  the  traffic  management 
01  certain  railways  when  two  trains  are  launched  from 
different  stations  on  the  chance  that  they  may  not  be 
crossing  the  same  points  precisely  at  the  same  time. 
The  disappearance  or  decline  of  the  “  Monroe  doctrine  ” 
is  seriously  to  be  deplored  by  the  English  Foreign 
Office ;  it  never  did  us  any  real  harm,  and  it  securely 
screened  us  from  responsibility  when  it  appeared  that 
responsibility  might  fall  on  us  too  heavily.  But  it  is 
gone  now,  and  our  American  cousins  inconveniently  call 
upon  us  to  take  part  in  a  conseil  de  famille.  What  are 
we  to  do?  We  always  protested  that  the  “Monroe 
doctrine  ”  paralysed  our  legitimate  inffuence  for  good, 
and  so  on,  and  now  we  are  infinitely  puzzled  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  show  in  what  way  that  inffuence  can 
be  freely  exercised. 

In  the  perplexity  of  mind  produced  by  the  publica¬ 


tion  of  Mr.  Fish’s  despatches,  we  can  imagine  Lord 
Dei  by  questioning  himself,  out  of  the  placid  depths  off 
his  contempt  for  “rant  and  cant,”  as  to  the  possible 
motive  of  the  Washington  Government.  The  pretext 
that  American  interests  had  been  injured,  and  that  the 
wrong  must  be  instantly  redressed,  he  would  probably 
set  aside  at  once  as  “  rant,”  and  the  pretext  that 
humanity  had  been  outraged  beyond  the  endurance  of 
tender-hearted  observers  as  “cant.”  It  remains  to  be 
determined  why  Mr.  Fish  should  now  begin  to  sum  up 
in  solemn  tones  and  with  rising  indignation  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  and  the 
defaults  of  the  Madrid  Government.  We  can  only  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  recent  fussiness  of  European  diplomacy 
has  stimulated  the  vanity  of  the  United  States  to  show 
that  the  New  World — which  possesses  the  Mississippi, 
Niagara,  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  Mr.  Tweed,  and 
hopes  to  show  the  greatest  number  of  visitors 
ever  assembled  in  one  place,  the  biggest  of  interna¬ 
tional  exhibitions — has  its  diplomatic  difficulties  as  large 
and  unpleasant  as  those  of  Europe.  Are  the  Six  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  agitated  with  watching  at  the  bedside  of 
the  “  sick  man,”  and  shall  not  America  show  that  she 
has  a  “  sick  man  ”  also  to  demand  her  care  and  ungrate¬ 
fully  reject  her  potions  ?  The  United  States  will  not  be 
beaten — not  even  in  “  sick  men.”  So  the  embers  of  the 
weary  old  story  are  raked  up  and  vigorously  stirred  by 
Mr.  Fish,  and  the  European  Powers  are  warned  to  take 
heed  lest  the  blaze  should  catch  any  of  their  antiquated 
diplomatic  furniture.  What  can  a  cool-headed  Minister, 
who  despises  “  rant  ”  and  “  cant,”  and  would  not  for 
I  the  world  be  charged  with  seeing  beyond  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  reply  to  such  reckless  persons  as  Mr.  Fish. 

“  Silent ;  the  best  are  silent  now,”  Lord  Derby  murmurs 
sadly,  as  he  averts  his  eyes  from  the  tremendous  indict¬ 
ment  delivered  by  Mr.  Cushing  to  the  Minister  of  State 
at  Madrid,  and  turns  to  the  easier  task  of  drawing  blank 
cheques  for  the  Three  Imperial  Powers. 

But  leaving  Lord  Derby  and  his  griefs  alone, 
and  asking  seriously  not  only  what  the  meaning 
of  the  American  protest  may  be,  but  what  is 
likely  to  come  of  it,  we  are  puzzled  to  determine  the 
precise  proportion  of  domestic  policy  in  the  mixed 
motives  of  the  Washington  Cabinet.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  howevef,  that  the  Note  was  composed  during 
the  heat  of  the  electoral  confiict  of  November  last,  and 
that  the  importance  of  influencing  public  feeling  in  the 
United  States  by  the  demonstration  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy  was  very  manifest.  It  may  at  once  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  grievances  which  Mr.  Fish  recapitulates 
so  forcibly  are  of  long  standing,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  promises  of  amendment  given  by  Spain  they 
have  not  yet  been  materially  abated  ;  nor,  of  course,  if 
the  United  States  chose  to  declare  war  against  Spain  on 
the  score  of  their  unredressed  grievances,  could  anyone 
say  that  the  American  Government  was  acting  lawlessly. 
But  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course  would  be  as  doubtful 
as  its  moral  justification.  We  find,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Fish,  though  he  traces  a  vague  menace  of  intervention, 
does  not  commit  his  Government  tc  any  ultimatum.  He 
does  not  say  unless  this  or  that  be  done  by  January  1  next 
we  will  take  measures  to  compel  you  to  do  it,  though 
this  is  the  point  to  which  his  indignant  narrative  logi¬ 
cally  leads  him.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  his  sketch  of  the  dangers  of  the  existing  situ¬ 
ation  : — “Our  relations  with  Spain,”  he  says,  “are  in 
that  critical  position  that  another  seizure  similar  to  that 
of  the  Virginius,  other  executions  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  other  wrongs  of  less  objectionable  cha¬ 
racter  even  than  many  which  have  been  already  suffered 
by  our  citizens  with  simple  remonstrance,  or  possibly 
even  some  new  act  of  exceptional  severity  in  Cuba,  may 
suddenly  produce  a  feeling  and  excitement  which  mighi 
lead  to  events  which  this  Government  anxiously  desires 
to  avoid.”  And  he  goes  on  to  urge  that  Spain  should 
herself  take  measures  to  bring  about  “  reconciliation,” 
and  a  “  restoration  of  peace,”  and  “  the  establishment  of 
a  stable  and  satisfactory  system  of  government  in  Cuba.” 

If  these  results  be  not  attained  the  time  is  approach¬ 
ing  when  other  governments,  not  the  United  States 
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Government  alone,  be  it  observed,  may  be  compelled  to 
intervene  “  solely  with  a  view  of  bringing  to  an  end  a 
disastrous  and  destructive  conflict,  and  of  restoring 
peace  in  Cuba.” 

To  this  hypothetical  statement  of  national  duties  no 
exception  can  fairly  be  taken.  The  most  ardent 
partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  there  are  no  circumstances  conceivable 
in  which  foreign  Governments  may  not  feel  it  their 
duty  to  interfere  between  Spain  and  her  insurgent  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  Antilles.  But  at  present  the  United  States 
Government  does  not  apparently  admit  that  this  pos¬ 
sible  duty  has  become  peremptory.  The  menace  of 
intervention  by  which  Spain  is  urged  to  procure  in¬ 
stantly  foi  Cuba  a  reconciliation  of  hostile  factions,  the 
conclusion  of  a  sanguinary  war,  and  the  foundation  of 
a  stable  government — blessings  which,  after  six  years 
of  struggling,  she  has  not  yet  secured  on  her  own  soil — 
is  only  a  conditional  menace,  and  the  condition  is  not 
defined.  At  any  time  the  Washington  Government 
may  say  that  the  condition  has  become  binding, 
because  Spain  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  task  imposed 
upon  her.  But  at  any  time,  also,  Mr.  Fish  may  answer 
the  impatience  of  his  countrymen  by  pointing  out 
that  it  is  reasonable  that  Spain  should  have  a  little 
longer  gr.<ce.  The  truth  is  that  the  American  people  are 
neither  desirous  of,  nor  prepared  for,  war.  They  are 
grumbling  loudly  at  the  rapid  increase  of  taxation — an 
increase  which  is  now  severely  felt,  owing  to  the  general 
stagnation  of  business  in  the  United  States.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Congress  has  entered  upon  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  “  bloated  estimates,”  and  a  reduction 
of  the  standing  army  is  one  of  their  foremost  measures. 
The  Republicans  will  not  dare  to  pot  themselves  forward 
as  the  partisans  of  extravagance,  and  a  war,  even  with 
Spain,  would  entail  an  immense  outlay  at  once  without 
any  prospect  of  subsequent  indemnification.  It  might 
be  different,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Fish  thinks,  if  a  joint  remon¬ 
strance  could  be  made  by  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  suggesting  or  dictating  a 
particular  course  to  Spain,  such  as  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce  with  the  insurgents,  the  concession  of 
self-governing  powers  to  the  islanders,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Cuba  in  something  like  the  Canadian 
position.  If  we  were  to  join  in  such  a  demand,  it  is 
certain  that  we  should  make  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  most  onerous  part  of  the  task,  should  Spain  refuse 
to  listen,  and  her  statesmen  are  rash  and  stupid  enough 
to  do  so.  We  never  undertook  a  more  tJiankless  task 
than  that  of  reconciling”  Spain  and  Cuba;  yet  how 
can  we  tell  Mr.  Fish  that  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
business  when  we  have  united  with  Austria  and  her 
allies  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  Porte  and  its  revolted 
subjects  ? 


MR.  BRIGHT  AND  IIIS  CRITICS. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  at  Birmingham  on 
Saturday  last  recalls  a  newspaper  controversy  which 
created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  at  the  time.  If  we 
take  from  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  a  few  allusions  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  to  Lord  Derby  and  the  policy  of 
the  Liberal  party,  it  is  substantially  the  same  speech  that 
he  delivered  in  the  same  place  twelve  years  ago,  and 
which  was  part  of  a  very  animated  dispute  conducted  by 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Times  and  Mr.  Delano  on  the  other.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  two  “  tribunes  of  the  people,”  speaking 
at  Rochdale  towards  the  close  of  1863,  described  in 
indignant  language  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
English  peasantry,  and  denounced  the  existing  land 
system  as  being  in  a  large  measure  to  blame  for  their 
abject  misery.  “  You  have  no  other  peasantry  but  that 
of  England,”  said  Mr.  Cobden,  “  which  is  entirely 
divorced  from  the  land.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  where  you  will  not  find  men  holding  the  plough 
and  turning  up  the  furrow  on  their  own  freehold.” 
“  I  ask,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  “  whether  it  is  an  unchangeable 
decree  of  the  Most  High  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
population  of  this  country  should  live  in  houses  of  not 


more  than  hi,  yearly  value,  and  that  their  children 
should  ^  grow  up,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  to  a  great  extent  uncared-for  and  un¬ 
taught  ?  If  we  were  fairly  represented,  the  agricultural 
labourer  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  would  bo 
redeemed  from  the  poverty  and  serfdom  which  up  to 
this  time  have  been  his  lot.  The  system  which  brings 
vast  tracks  of  land  into  the  possession  of  one  man  is  a 
curse  to  the  country,  and  dooms  the  agricultural 
labourer  to  perpetual  poverty  and  degradation.” 

The  Times  commented  on  “  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cob¬ 
den,  as  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  couple  them,  in  very 
offensive  terms.  It  described  them  as  “our  profes¬ 
sional  grumblers,”  as  “  the  Timons  of  our  political 
stage;”  warned  them  that  they  were  wrecking  what 
little  reputation  they  had ;  and  advised  them  to  retire, 
if  not  to  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  or  a  cave  on 
Mount  Athos,  at  least  into  private  life.  The  land  ques¬ 
tion  was  “the  topic  of  an  incendiary;”  they  were 
“assailing  the  very  basis  of  property;”  they  had 
“  stooped  down  and  picked  up  a  missile  which  had  never 
been  used  but  for  anarchy  and  revolution.”  Mr.  Cobden 
was  told  that  his  words  could  have  but  one  intelligible 
meaning,  which  was,  “  Reduce  the  electoral  franchise, 
for  when  you  have  done  so  you  will  obtain  an  assembly 
which  will  seize  on  the  estates  of  the  proprietors  of 
land  and  divide  them  gratuitously  among  the  poor.” 
“  It  may  be  right  to  reduce  the  franchise,”  said  .the 
Times^  “  but  not  as  a  step  to  spoliation.”  A  week  or  two 
later  the  Times  took  occasion  to  return  incidentally  to  the 
subject.  In  an  article  on  foreign  politics,  speaking  of  small 
States  in  Europe  who  might  have  something  to  gain  by 
change,  it  said  that  they  might  look  upon  these  changes 
“  with  something  of  that  satisfaction  with  which  the 
poor  might  regard  Mr.  Bright’s  proposition  for  the  di¬ 
vision  among  them  of  the  lands  of  the  rich.”  Neither 
Mr.  Bright  nor  Mr.  Cobden  had  taken  any  notice  of  the 
Times*  first  attack,  although  it  appealea  to  them  in  a 
rhetorical  way  to  disown  the  interpretation  it  had  put  on 
their  speeches,  if  it  were  not  correct ;  but  this  second 
allusion  to  “  Mr.  Bright’s  proposition  ”  as  a  substantial 
political  fact,  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 
Mr.  Cobden  took  the  unprecedented  course  of  trying  to 
break  through  the  anonymity  of  “  the  'Thunderer,”  and 
addressed  a  letter  direct  to  “  John  T.  Delane,  Esq.,”  in 
which  ho  charged  him,  as  a  private  gentleman,  with 
scandalous  and  wilful  misrepresentation  of  what  Mr. 
Bright  had  said.  The  Times  refused  to  print  the  letter  ; 
it  was  afterwards  sent  to  other  journals,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Daily  News  and  the  Morning  Star.  A 
lively  correspondence  between  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Delane  followed.  Mr.  Delane  asked  why  Mr.  Cobden 
had  not  protested  at  the  time  when  directly  chal¬ 
lenged  to  say  whether  his  speech  was  not  correctly 
interpreted.  Mr.  Cobden  replied  in  effect  that  it 
was  like  the  Times*  egotism  to  suppose  that  he 
was  to  reply  to  its  challenge  regarding  an  obrions 
misrepresentation ;  besides,  he  had  never,  since  the 
action  of  the  Times  when  he  was  negotiating  the  French 
Commercial  Treaty  in  1860,  taken  a  copy  of  the  pa^r 
into  his  house.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  he  saw  the  in¬ 
sidious  attack  on  Mr.  Brignt ;  and  it  appeared  afterwards 
that  he  had  not  even  then  seen  the  first  attack  on  him¬ 
self.  To  this  Mr.  Delane  replied  very  neatly  by  quoting 
what  Mr.  Cobden  had  said  about  a  single  copy  of  the 
Times  being  worth  the  whole  of  Thucydides.  There 
the  editor  had  a  distinct  advantage,  the  effect  of  which 
Mr.  Cobden  was  not  able  to  dispel  by  urging  the  logical 
fact  that  he  had  only  repeated  another  man’s  words, 
and  that  he  used  the  Times  only  as  a  synonym  for  a 
daily  newspaper.  Under  cover  of  the  laugh,  Mr.  Dolane 
effected  a  retreat  to  the  anonymity  out  of  which  for 
once  the  editor  of  the  Times  had  been  drawn. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  recur  to  this  story, 
not  so  much  for  its  personal  interest,  or  to  pronouns 
an  opinion  as  to  how  far  Mr.  Cobden  was  justified  in 
trying  to  bring  an  editor  personally  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  but  rather  because  it  may  be  SRid^  to 
mark  a  turning-point  in  the  tone  of  public  criticism 
towards  Mr.  Bright.  A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked 
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ing  peasant,  and  they  refused  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
aiming  at  some  measure  that  would  at  once  give  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  a  property  in  his  own  furrows.  Even 
now  this  line  of  argument  is  taken.  Mr.  Bright  is  no 
longer  a  demagogue,  but  he  “  employs  language  of  bad 
example  and  dangerous  suggestion.”  He  is  not  an 
incendiary,  but  he  does  not  understand  the  law  of  strict 
settlements.  He  does  not  assail  the  rights  of  property, 
but  he  is  not  a  conveyancing  lawyer,  and  his  statements 
are  “  very  near  akin  to  nonsense.”  This  is  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  on  the  old  manner  of  criticism ;  there  is  a 
delicacy  and  refinement  in  calling  a  man  “  near  akin  ” 
to  a  Communist  and  “  near  akin  ”  to  a  fool  which  was 
wanting  in  the  grand  old  sledge-hammer  style. 


about  “  men  in  masks  ”  and  “  stabbing  in  the  dark  ;  ” 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  -  anonymous 
journalism  is  open  to  abase,  and  there  are  plenty  of  men 
who  abuse  it.  But  that  is  a  question  for  separate  dis¬ 
cussion.  What  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the 
effect  of  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Cobden  and  the 
editor  of  the  Times  as — to  use  Mr.  Disraeli's  favourite 
word — an  “individual.”  Simply  as  a  violent  and 
unusual  proceeding,  it  had  a  marvellous  effect  in  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  Mr.  Bright’s  real  position,  and  forcibly 
opening  people’s  eyes  to  the  gross  way  in  which  the 
revolutionary  character  of  his  speeches  had  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  It  initiated  a  change  in  the  general  conception 
of  Mr.  Bright ;  he,  who  had  been  regarded  as  a  furious 
demagogue,  began  to  be  seen  in  his  true  light  as  a 
patriotic  statesman.  We  often  hear  it  said  that 
Mr.  Bright  has  in  his  older  days  moderated  the  violence 
of  his  language.  It  would  bo  impossible  to  produce  a 
bettor  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  man  is  coloured  by  preconceived  notions.  It 
is  not  Mr.  Bright  that  has  changed,  but  his  critics.  At 
Birmingham  the  other  day  ho  described  the  vast 
political  power  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
by  our  present  land  system  as  “  a  curse  to  the  country.” 
“  Whenever  it  chooses  to  act  in  Parliament,”  he  said, 
“  in  spite  of  your  household  suffrage  in  your  boroughs, 
there  is  an  end  with  your  opinion,  and  it  carries  any 
measure  which  it  thinks  necessary  for  its  interests.” 
Mr.  Bright  never  used  language  more  violent,  more 
revolutionary,  more  demagogic  than  this.  Ho  re¬ 
peats,  in  fact,  the  very  words  that  he  used  twelve 
years  ago.  But  how  differently  they  are  received  now 
from  twelve  years  ago !  Twelve  years  ago,  the  same 
words  raised  a  storm  about  his  ears,  but  people  are  now 
beginning  to  see  that  it  may  bo  possible  to  alter  land 
laws  and  interfere  with  land  customs  for  the  better 
without  having  recourse  to  the  extreme  expedient  of 
dividing  them  among  the  poor.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  moderate  and  gradual  reform  than  Mr. 
Bright  asks  for.  This  is  how  he  states  his  case ; — 

Suppofc  there  were  no  law  or  parliament  to  interfere  with  the 
poMessioD  of  land,  you  could  say  at  once  that  there  are  natural 
causes  which  promote  the  accumulation  and  natural  causes  which 

Eromote  the  dispersion  of  the  land.  There  is  a  desire  to  possess 
knd  which  appears  to  be  universal.  There  is  also  the  certain 
security  w’hich  it  gives  to  property,  and  to  investment,  and  to 
social  position,  which  the  posre^sion  of  land  gives  more  or  less  in 
almost  every  country,  and  the  charm  there  is  in  country  life.  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  think,  recommended  persons  of  delicate  health  to  take 
a  walk  of  two  miles  every  morning  before  breakfast,  and  be  added 
t  very  good  piece  of  advice  if  it  could  only  be  followed,  which  is,  he 
should  take  that  walk  on  his  own  land.  Well,  if  there  are  these 
forces  of  accumulation  there  are  also  forces  of  dispersion,  and  the 
greatest  and  the  chief  of  these  is  death.  The  death  of  the  possessors 
in  almost  every  other  kind  of  property — and  in  this  if  it  were  not 
for  the  law — would  tend  necessarily  in  some  degree  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  property.  Well,  the  extravagance  of  the  owner,  his  folly,  and 
his  vice,  that  extravagance  tends  also  to  dispersion  ;  the  desire  for  a 
change  of  locality,  and  a  desire  for  a  change  of  investment.  Thus 
you  see  there  are  natural  forces  at  work  which  go  to  promote  accumu¬ 
lation  of  land,  and  natural  forces  which  as  certainly  promote  dispersion 
of  land.  What  we  argue  for  is  this,  that  these  natural  forces  should 
be  allowed  to  work  naturally  and  freely,  and  that  the  law  should  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  that ;  but  that  land  should  just  as  easily 
change,  and  should  go  into  the  possession  of  the  people  by  the  change, 
as  any  other  kind  of  property  with  which  we  are  acquaint^. 
The  result  of  this  state  of  things  would  be  this,  that  I  believe  the 
land,  as  a  whole,  would  find  itself  almost  in  the  possession  of  that 
class  of  the  population  which  would  be  best  for  the  land  itself  and 
for  the  whole  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bright  never  proposed  anything  more  revolu¬ 
tionary  than  this.  He  might  well  say  that  he  could  never 
understand  why  he  caused  such  alarm  to  the  landed 

arietors.  When,  indeed,  he  first  stated  his  proposal 
ill,  his  critics  were  under  the  necessity  of  arguing 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  what  he  had  originally  in¬ 
tended,  that  it  must  have  been  an  afterthought  skilfully 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  CIRCUITS. 

The  Circuits  of  England  are  about  to  be  rearranged, 
and  the  scheme  of  the  future  has  already  been  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  rumours,  the  number  and  consistency  of 
which  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  are  well  founded. 
It  is  stated  that  in  all  probability  an  Order  in  Council 
on  this  subject  will  soon  appear,  and  that  the  changes 
will  be  announced  in  time  to  come  into  operation  about 
March.  They  are  of  a  character  such  as  will  excite 
small  surprise.  They  were,  indeed,  foreshadowed  in  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Judges  in  1874.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  report  the  Home  Circuit  is  to  be  virtually 
abolished,  and  a  number  of  the  towns  at  present  com¬ 
prised  in  it  will  be  united  with  the  Norfolk  Circuit. 
According  to  another  report,  the  Home  Circuit  is 
to  be  continued  and  is  to  absorb  a  portion  of  the 
Norfolk  Circuit.  The  Northern  Circuit,  now  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  too  large  to  be  convenient,  is  to 
be  divided  into  two  portions — one  comprising  all  the 
chief  towns  in  the  east,  and  the  other  those  in  the 
west.  Some  portions  of  the  Norfolk  Circuit  will,  it  has 
been  said,  march  with  the  Midland  Circuit;  and  the 
only  Circuits  which  w'ill  in  fact  remain  unchanged  will 
be  the  Western  and  the  Welsh.  We  should  not  care  to 
describe  minutely  all  these  prospective  changes  if  they 
affected  only  lawyers  and  litigants,  and  if  it  were  all  a 
purely  professional  business,  not  touching  the  mass  of 
men.  It  might,  if  such  were  its  character,  be  left  to 
the  legal  journals  to  state  the  nature  of  the  changes, 
and  discuss  their  worth.  Nobody  can  desire  to  make 
any  contribution  to  a  discussion  sure  to  be  voluminous, 
and  kept  up  with  zeal.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  view 
of  the  subject.  It  is  not  a  limited  question  of  briefs  and 
fees  and  professional  arrangements  with  which  the  world 
has  no  concern.  The  proposed  changes  are  really  of  con¬ 
siderable  public  importance,  and  they  are  suggestive  of 
reflections  that  range  far  beyond  the  interests  of  a  class. 

The  scheme  which  we  have  outlined  is  only  the 
groping  after  a  proper  re-arrangement  of  our  counties 
for  judicial  business.  The  old  organisation  handed  down 
to  us  from  former  ages  is  becoming  manifestly  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Those 
arrangements  which  have,  with  some  changes  not  in¬ 
considerable,  subsisted  since  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
of  Westminster,  no  longer  suit  the  times ;  and  we  are 
searching  after  a  new  organisation  more  in  conformity 
with  our  social  requirements.  That  it  has  been  yet 
found,  or  that  it  is  at  all  akin  to  the  scheme  which 
rumour  has  described,  we  do  not  believe  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  by  general  confession  admitted  to  be  a  temporary 
arrangement  which  will  meet  some  necessities  of  the  hour, 
and  will  quiet  some  popular  cries.  Originally,  as  history 
tells  us,  the  man  who  desired  to  get  justice  in  the 
Royal  Courts  must  come  to  Westminster — they  would 
not  come  to  him  ;  and,  if  he  lived  in  the  re¬ 
mote  north  or  in  Cornwall,  there  was  no  help  for 
it  but  to  travel  with  his  witnesses  to  Westminster,  and 
there  prosecute  his  suit.  This  was  a  hardship  practi¬ 
cally  prohibitive  of  justice,  and  it  was  by-and-by  altered. 
The  rudiments  of  our  present  system  date  from  the  days 
of  Edward  I.  It  was  in  his  reiern  that  Judges  were 
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and  though  some  changes  have  been  effected  since  that 
time,  the  principle  of  the  organisation  remains  what  it 
is.  At  various  times,  in  deference  to  recommendations 
of  commissions  and  Judges,  the  gprouping  of  the  counties 
has  been  altered  according  as  population  changed  its 
seats,  and  the  latest  alteration  proposed  is  one  of  many 
which  have  seen  the  world.  But  will  it  be  the  last,  and 
may  we  now  consider  the  edifice  as  finally  crowned  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  suggested  per¬ 
haps  by  the  consideration  of  a  few  facts  which  are  not 
so  well  known  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  all  persons  charged  with  crimes  ought  to  be 
brought  to  trial  with  all  speed,  and  that  this  ought  to  be 
a  consideration  of  consequence,  whether  they  are  lodged 
in  a  county  or  metropolitan  gaol.  It  is  a  blot  upon 
the  criminal  administration  of  any  country  if  prisoners, 
whose  guilt  has  not  been  determined,  are  compelled  to 
lie  months  in  gaol  before  they  are  brought  to  trial.  It 
is  a  hardship,  the  existence  of  which  is  barely  conceivable 
in  a  country  where  Bentham  laboured,  that  men  whose 
innocence  has  subsequently  been  declared  by  juries  of 
their  peers  have  befen  confined  for  seven  or  eight  months. 
There  has  been  lately  forthcoming  evidence  that  this 
hardship  is  not  exhibited  in  a  few  isolated  cases ;  there 
are  in  fact  always  scores  of  persons  lying  in  English 
gaols  and  suffering  from  the  length  of  the  intervals  which 
elapse  between  assizes.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
we  here  touch  no  sentimental  or  trivial  grievance.  And 
yet,  as  must  be  apparent,  it  is  a  grievance  to  which 
the  proposed  changes  apply  no  remedy.  It  is  not 
intended,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber  of  assizes  and  to  make  the  Judges  perambulate 
the  Circuits  ofbener  than  they  now  do.  It  is 
intended  to  create  new  Judges ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  forthcoming  Order  in  Council  will 
do  anything  to  remedy  this  evil.  To  multiply  judicial 
oflScers  is  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  present  is  no  time  for  proposals  of  that 
stamp.  But,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
these  are  not  the  only  or  most  effectual  modes  of  extir¬ 
pating  the  vicious  practice  of  punishing  severely  men 
who  are  suspected  of  crimes;  the  habit  of  dooming 
persons  who  may  be  innocent,  but  who  cannot  find  bail; 
to  six  months’  confinement  before  they  are  brought  to 
trial  can  be  checked,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  by 
means  not  at  all  expensive,  and  requiring  the  erection 
of  no  new  judicial  machinery.  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  whose 
judicial  experience  enables  him  to  speak  with  some  autho¬ 
rity  on  the  point,  has  suggested  that  the  present  powers 
of  Recorders  must  be  increased,  and  that  they  ought  to 
dispose  of  cases  which  now  drag  on  until  the  next  assize. 
yV^e  do  not  exclude  this  agency,  though,  of  course,  if  Re¬ 
corders  are  to  be  expected  to  perform  substantial  work, 
they  must  be  remunerated  on  a  scale  very  different  from 
that  on  which  they  are  now  paid.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
this  direction  that  we  look  for  reform.  The  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  found  not  in  enlarging 
the  powers  of  inferior  Judges  or  in  sending  more  superior 
Judges  to  try  prisoners,  but  in  sending  more  prisoners  to 
be  tried  by  each  Judge  of  assize.  What  reason  is  there, 
in  good  sense,  let  anyone  ask  himself,  why  a  Judge  who 
grumbles  because  he  has  been  taken  down  to  try  a  dozen 
prisoners  should  not  also  dispose  of  the  cases  of  the 
neighbouring  county,  distant  only  an  hour’s  ride  by 
rail  ?  Why,  within  such  limits  as  prison  accommo¬ 
dation  and  distance  practically  set,  should  not  the 
prisoners  lying  in  a  county  or  borough  gaol  be  always 
transferred  to  the  nearest  town  in  which  a  winter  assize 
is  being  held  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  slight  expendi¬ 
ture  in  railway  fares  incurred  in  conveying  them  by  rail 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  in 
prison  keep ;  and,  at  all  events,  scandals  of  a  cruel 
character,  now  so  common  as  to  be  unheeded,  would 


that  permanent  Courts  should  be  established  in  the 
North  of  England,  in  order  to  dispose  with  celerity  of 
the  immense  business  arising  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  other  great  commercial  seats.  This  is  a  change 
which  would  also  necessitate,  perhaps,  an  increase  of  the 
judicial  establishment,  and  we  do  not  marvel  that  the 
Government  should  pause  before  taking  such  a  courae. 
But  the  suggestion  was  not  made  without  some  reason. 
It  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  people  should  bo 
able  to  settle  their  differences  at  home,  and  to  do  so 
without  waiting  six  months.  The  new  scheme  takes  no 
note  of  this  great  claim,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  in  our  opinion,  it  must  be  but  temporary.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  our  recent  legal  reforms.  But 
an  uneasy  suspicion  must  sometimes  arise  that  we  em¬ 
ploy  machinery  as  cumbrous  and  slow  as  the  mail- 
coaches  of  our  fathers. 


MEANINGS  AND  EVASIONS  AT  ERITH. 

We  last  week  drew  attention  to  certain  facts  which, 
we  think,  underlie  the  questions  nominally  in  dispute  at 
Erith.  We  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  dispute  as 
one  that  had  an  inner  and  an  outer  history ;  that 
had  features  part  of  which  could  bo  subjected  to  the 


laws  of  political  economy  and  part  of  which  could 
not  be  so  subjected  without  a  violation  of  other  laws 
equally  inexorable  and  equally  just.  Since  then  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leone  Levi  has  been  endeavouring,  with  his 
wonted  zeal,  to  reduce  the  entire  dispute  to  one  which 
can  be  decided  on  economical  laws,  and  if  we  grant  his 
not  I  postulates  we  must  grant  his  conclusions.  He  tells  the 
public  that  piece-work  is  the  one  kind  of  work  in  which 
the  skilled  and  industrious  workman  can  do  justice  to 

imperfect 
To  this  we  do 
But  we  would  ask  Professor 
attention  to  several  other  facts  which,  we 


his  gifts  of  mind  and  body,  and  by  which  the 
or  idle  workman  finds  his  right  level 
not  demur  by  a  word  ~ 

Leone  Levi’s 

submit,  deprives  him  of  the  fulcrum  on  which  he  would 
rest  for  the  destruction  of  the  position  of  the  men  on 
strike. 

Theoretically,  we  suppose,  even  Mr.  Burnett  would  be 
willing  to  grant  that  piece-work  accords  more  with 
justice  than  time-work  does.  Everyone,  empl(wer  or 
employed,  ought  to  have  an  interest  in  a  man  of  capa¬ 
city  reaping  the  benefit  of  that  capacity.  The  Erith 
employers,  however,  have  taken  a  position  which  is 
totally  unaffected  by  any  abstract  or  general  idea.  The 
working- classes,  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  won 
what  they  thought  a  great  victory  in  the  Nine  Hours* 
Act.  The  value  of  the  victory  may  be  doubted  by  those 
who  do  not  need  what  was  gained,  but  we  think  we'shall 
not  be  open  to  contradiction  when  we  say  that  it  is  deeply 
prized  by  workmen.  Secure  to  some  extent  against  any 
encroachment  on  the  principle  of  the  measure,  they  knew, 
and  employers  knew,  that  there  still  remained  the 
possibility — nay,  the  almost  certainty,  unless  extreme 
vigilance  were  exercised — that  the  victory  could  by  a 
flank  movement  be  turned  into  defeat.  That  flank 
movement  rested  on  piece-work.  From  the  time  of  the 
Nine  Hours’  fight,  certain  employers,  not  by  any  means 
few,  have  been  striving  to  upset  what  was  then  gained. 
If  this  were  done  openly  and  avowedly,  the  straggle 
might  simply  be  an  economical  one  ;  but,  done  under  an 
assumed  name,  we  are  brought  face  to  ffice,  first  of  all, 
with  a  question  of  morals.  When,  for  instance, 
Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson  say  that  the  strike 
is  against  all  piece-work,  and  that  the  success  of 
the  men  here  will  merely  precede  a  general  on¬ 
slaught  on  piece-work  all  the  country  over,  they 
are  misstatinor  the  question,  and  that  in  a  manner 
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introduced  where  we  think  it  practicable.”  We  should 
like  to  see  this  rule.  We  have  seen  the  rules  of  the 
firm,  and  read  them,  but  we  find  no  such  rule  as  this, 
and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  expressing  a  strong 
belief  that  no  such  rule  exists.  Why  misstate  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  way  ?  If  it  is  to  be  a  battle  between  piece¬ 
work  and  time  labour,  we  can  understand  it.  If  it  is  to 
be  a  battle  to  upset  the  Nine  Hours’  Act,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  that.  The  issue  in  either  case  would  be  fair,  and 
the  political  economist  would  have  a  right  to  a  hearing. 
But  first  of  all  let  us  have  the  exact  facts. 

The  men  have  been  doing  certain  kinds  of  piece-work. 
Have  they  refused  to  continue  those  ?  If  so,  let  the 
public  know  what  particular  articles  they  have  re¬ 
fused  to  make.  If  no  such  articles  can  bo  men¬ 
tioned,  then,  let  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson  say  what 
they  may,  we  come  back  to  our  position  that  it  is 
they  who  have  created  the  whole  dispute  by  introducing 
fresh  articles  to  wdiich  the  piece  principle  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  They  are  introducing  piece-work  wherever  they 
think  “  it  practicable.”  The  men  are  to  have  no  voice. 
Nay,  we  are  wrong ;  they  are  to  have  the  right,  which 
fortunately  cannot  be  refused  them,  to  decline  the  work. 
And  then  they  are  to  have  another  right — the  most 
glorious  right  of  all,  and  the  most  indefeasible.  They 
are  to  have  the  right  to  starve.  We  are  not  overstating 
the  fact  in  any  way.  When  a  man  who  declines  piece¬ 
work — that  is,  declines  to  make  an  article  by  piece 
formerly  made  by  hand  at  Messrs.  Easton  and  Ander¬ 
son’s — seeks  work  elsewhere,  the  employer  applied  to 
writes  to  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson  a  list  of  questions, 
among  w  hich  is  this — “  For  what  reason  did  he  leave 
you  ?  ”  “  Because  he  declined  to  do  piece-work  of  the 

kind  we  had  decided  to  introduce.”  Then  the  man,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Associated  Employers, 
is  dismissed.  Go  where  he  may  the  same  fate  faces  him. 
He  has  a  choice  certainly.  He  can  return  submissively  to 
hisold  employers,  sign  a  document  to  do  any  work  by  piece 
that  they  wish  done — a  new. thing  altogether.  In  this 
case  they  may  possibly  relent,  and  let  him  live  a  stage 
higher  than  pauperism.  Or,  he  can  go  to  the  work- 
house.  Or,  he  can  ramble  about  the  streets  and  country 
lanes  till  life  is  worn  out.  No,  he  cannot  do  that, 
though.  If  he  ramble  without  visible  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  he  will  be  a  vagrant,  and  a  man  found  sitting 
by  a  fire  in  a  street  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  three 
months  with  hard  labour.  The  Erith  employers  have 
taken  high  ground.  They  are,  probably,  thanks  to  the 
Association,  losing  little,  and  they  are  apparently  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  out,  there  and  now,  the  battle,  not  of 
piece-work  as  against  time  labour  (we  shall  not  allow 
them  to  shift  the  ground  to  that),  but  of  the  right  of  an 
employer  at  his  will  and  pleasure  to  decide  upon  the 
terms  on  which  a  man  shall  work,  and  punish  him  by 
depriving  him  of  food  if  ho  claim  a  voice  in  the 
sale  of  his  own  labour.  Wo  repeat,  this  is  high 
ground  ;  but  w’e  warn  the  masters,  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit,  that  they  had  better  pause  in  the  course  Messrs. 
Easton  and  Anderson  appear  to  have  marked  out  for 
them,  perhaps  with  general  concurrence — we  do  not  know. 
There  are  some  steps  that  wealth  will  not  bo  allowed  to 
take  in  England,  and  when  the  public  come  fairly  to 
see  what  it  is  that  is  being  done,  no  lectures  or  news¬ 
paper  articles  on  political  economy  will  be  allowed  to 
intervene  to  prevent  the  application  of  a  law,  older,  in 
at  least  its  intelligent  application,  even  than  the  laws  of 
political  economy — the  law  of  individual  freedom,  the 
law  of  a  man’s  right  to  live  by  his  labour,  and  to  have 
some  voice  in  the  decision  of  how  that  labour  shall  be 
given. 

Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson  have  many  arguments, 
sound  enough  we  grant,  in  favour  of  piece-work.  Taken 
on  abstract  grounds  their  position  is  unassailable. 
Possibly,  indeed,  the  day  may  come — possibly  our  Board 
Schools  are  preparing  the  way  for  the  day — when  the 
abstract  shall  have  become  the  concrete.  At  present, 
however,  the  political  economist  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  some  practical  difficulties  in  caiTying  out  a  perfect 
theory.  We  know  the  reply  to  this.  We  shall  be  told 
that  wo  can  no  more  stand  against  economical  laws 


than  we  can  put  a  finger  in  the  fire  and  escape  being 
burnt.  We  admit  the  force  of  economical  laws.  We 
merely  assert  that  these  laws,  to  have  force,  must  accord 
with  certain  other  laws,  and  that  if  they  fail  to  do  so  we 
should  simply  have  a  case  as  of  two  negatives  mak¬ 
ing  an  affirmative.  In  every  state  of  life,  men  are 
constantly  at  work  modifying  the  action  of  economical 
laws.  Many  “things  may  be  lawful  ”  to  a  man  under 
these  laws,  and  yet  may  “  not  be  expedient.”  Many 
things  may  on  economical  principles  be  marked  “  im¬ 
possible,”  and  yet  be  carried  out.  Economical  laws  say 
distinctly  enough  that  a  man  shall  sell  his  labour  in  the 
best  market,  as  the  employer  sells  the  production  of  that 
labour.  So  far  employer  and  employed  are  perforce  in 
accord  on  the  basis  of  economical  laws.  But  when  the 
former  says  that  he  will,  by  the  action  of  an  Association 
of  wealth,  prevent  a  man  going  from  one  market  to 
another  to  sell  his  labour,  then  surely  the  ground  is 
changed,  and  it  is  not  unlike  a  gross  impertinence  to  tell 
the  seller  of  labour  that  he  must  not  presume  to  set  at 
defiance  laws  of  political  economy.  Why,  the  associated 
employers  are  outraging  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
political  economy.  Preach  the  doctrine,  therefore,  first 
to  the  men,  who  at  least  have  in  their  hands  the  means  of 
procuring  education,  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  what  political  economists  can  teach.  Give  some 
reasonable  weight  to  justice  which  everyone  can  under¬ 
stand,  before  attaching  undue  weight  to  political  economy 
which  is  only  understood  by  the  help  of  schools.  Let 
the  men  who  preach  about  recondite  laws  practise  what 
they  preach.  Then  political  economy  will  have  a  chanco 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  has  not  now  of  governing 
the  practical  operations  of  capital  and  labour. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  what  right  men  have,  or 
have  not,  and  what  grounds  they  have,  or  have  not,  to 
decline  piece-work.  In  principle,  we  say  it  is  probably 
right  work.  We  believe  in  no  dead  level  either  of 
brain  or  handicraft.  The  mass  of  intelligent  workmen 
would,  we  feel  satisfied,  say  the  same.  But  observe  the 
action  of  this  law  of  political  economy,  that  every 
operation  of  capital  and  labour  will  find  its  level  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  water  will  find  the  foot  of  a  hill.  There  is  no 
law  more  certain  than  the  gravitation  of  water.  It  will 
assuredly  find  the  lowest  point,  but,  if  it  is  wanted  half¬ 
way  down  the  hill,  instead  of  at  the  hill-foot,  men  will 
stop  its  tendency  to  gravitation  and  make  the  law  bend 
by  the  action  of  other  laws  directed  by  human  wilL 
The  Nine  Hours*  fight  was  to  modify  that  law  of  political 
economy  which  provides,  or  seems  to  provide,  that  the 
weakest  shall  go  to  the  wall.  For  that  purpose  the 
entire  social  system  was  called  into  operation.  The  law 
of  the  land  was  inv»)ked,  as  it  was  invoked  to  put  down 
the  moss  troopers,  and  to  impose  Factory  Acts,  and  as  it 
was  invoked  in  India  to  put  down  thuggee  and  suttee. 
We  live  in  a  social  system  to  provide  that  the  weakest 
shall  not  always  go  to  the  wall.  Now  between  Messrs. 
Easton  and  Anderson  and  their  men  there  was  at  least  an 
understood  compact  which  involved  a  compromise.  The 
men  were  to  make  by  piece-work  articles  already  made 
in  that  way.  The  employers  were  not  to  encroach 
farther.  Possibly  the  men  have  been  too  punctilious 
in  little  matters  with  respect  to  the  compact.  We  do 
not  know,  nor  is  the  knowledge  necessary  to  our  argu¬ 
ment.  What  we  take  to  be  beyond  dispute  is  that  the 
employers,  not  the  employed,  have  broken  the  compact. 
Moreover,  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson  have  refused, 
while  the  men  have  agreed  to  accept,  arbitration.  The 
employers  say  that  arbitration  is  nnsuited  to  the 
case.  How  so?  Arbitration  could  say  whether  the 
understood  compact  had  been  kept  or  broken.  Arbi¬ 
tration  could  say  whether  the  strike  was  against 
old  “jobs,”  tacitly  agreed  upon,  or  against  new 
impositions  of  the  piece  principle.  Arbitration  might 
perhaps  say  that  so  long  as  piece-work  exists,  and  still 
is  not  the  rule  of  labour,  the  applicability  of  the  piece 
principle  should  be  by  some  impartial  tribunal,  and  not 
at  the  mere  will  of  either  side  to  the  compact.  The 
men,  we  feel  certain,  would  welcome  this.  The  em¬ 
ployers  we  are  not  so  sure  of ;  but  the  public  generally 
must  be  made  to  see  the  facts. 
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Grant  the  position  of  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson, 
and  consider  the  result.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  one 
man  as  an  example.  All  men  are  not  gifted  with  the 
power  of  ardent, competition,  or  co-operation  would  be 
the  rule  of  labour.  Taking  them,  however,  as  they  are, 
a  man  enters  a  factory  on  Monday  morning  without  the 
least  knowledge  of  whether  he  goes  in  to  work  by  day 
or  by  piece.  He  has  seen  a  manager  (an  honest  man, 
probably,  and  perhaps  not  unkindly,  simply  doing  his 
duty  to  his  employers)  walking  about  the  shop  day  by 
day,  and  especially  watching  the  one  bench  or  lathe,  and 
the  workman,  perhaps,  went  away  on  Saturday  night 
with  sore  misgiving,  spent  a  miserable  Sunday,  and 
returns  on  Monday  not  knowing  “  what  it  is  to  be.” 

Have  not  we  even  greater  anxiety?  ”  the  employer  says. 
Yes,  but  you  have  the  equivalent  for  it.  You  are  work¬ 
ing  for  a  West-End  residence,  for  carriages,  a  box  at 
the  opera,  a  fine  horse  on  Rotten-row.  This  man  is 
working  for  what  is  literally  his  daily  bread.  He  is  con¬ 
tent  to  barter  position  for  peace — for  the  settled  wage; 
for  the  “  bit  of  comfort  ”  in  the  evening  and  at  the 
week’s  end.  If  he  is  to  be  kept  in  continued  “  hot 
water  ” — to  dread  the  eye  of  the  foreman,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  employer,  even  the  successful  piece-work  of 
other  men — why,  then  let  him  have  also  the  benefit  of 
competition.  It  is  often  said  that  if  a  man  dreads  the 
eye  of  an  employer  or  a  foreman,  it  is  because  he  either 
is  idle  or  ineflBcient.  We  grant  no  such  assertion  ;  in 
the  case  now  before  the  public  a  man  has  reason  to  dread 
his  very  efficiency.  He  may  have  w’orked  till  his  heart¬ 
strings  almost  have  given  way,  to  find  that  he  has 
simply  reduced,  for  himself  and  others,  the  value  of  the 
labour  expended  on  the  article  he  makes.  He  is,  perhaps, 
attaining  proficiency  in  labour,  that  the  work  of  scores  of 
other  men  may  lose  its  value — nay,  that  his  own  also  may 
lose  its  value  when  old  age  comes.  The  men,  we  say, 
and  we  say  it  without  the  slightest  fear  of  reasonable 
contradiction,  do  not  complain  of  piece-work  in  itself, 
but  of  piece-work  being  made  the  lever  to  alter  the 
entire  relations  of  capital  and  labour.  The  whole 
subject  needs  to  be  dealt  with  on  different — we  say 
higher — grounds  than  those  taken  by  Mr.  Leone  Levi 
and  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Press.  We  would  support 
the  men  in  no  wrong.  We  support  them,  however,  when 
they  say  that  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson  are  the  men 
on  strike  in  this  case,  and  that  they  have  struck  against 
a  man  selling  his  labour  in  the  best  market.  Mr.  Easton, 
in  all  his  able  letters,  never  has  touched  the  real  point 
in  the  dispute.  All  that  he  touches  is  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  men  refuse  to  work  according  to  the  firm’s 
rules.  Let  him  show  these  rules,  and  show  that  the 
men  have  first  accepted  and  then  declined  them. 

At  the  same  time  we  very  earnestly  advise  the  men 
not  to  make  the  error  that  was  made  in  Lancashire  when 
the  power-looms  were  declared  destructive  of  the  rights 
of  labour.  If  a  machine  can  be  produced  to  lessen  the 
labour  expended  on  any  article,  why,  the  employer  ought 
m  all  justice  to  have  fair  profit.  Indeed,  we  strongly 
recommend  the  men  to  at  least  carefully  consider 
whether  they  cannot  make  the  question  of  piece-work 
an  open  one,  and  require,  when  any  change  is  proposed 
from  time-labourjto  piece-labour,  that  the  particular  case 
sball  be  considered  by  some  impartial  persons.  We 
would  also  bave  asked  workmen  to  give  up  the  picket, 
but  so  long  as  employers  reserve  and  use  the  power  to 
prevent  a  man  finding  work,  they  use  what  to  our  view 
is  ten-fold  more  offensive  than  even  the  picket,  and  the 
picket  is  by  no  means  a  loveable,  though  it  is  a  defensive, 
institution. 

For  some  time  the  public  have  seen  with  general  dis¬ 
gust  the  success  of  a  mountebank  who  has  made  capital 
by  asserting  that  we  have,  as  Englishmen,  one  law  for  the 
rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  We  need  hardly  say 
how  truly  we  sympathise  with  Mr.  Bright’s  righteous 
indignation  in  view  of  these  iniquitous  attempts  to 
lower  the  character  both  of  Judges  and  juries,  though 
we  are  by  no  means  so  sure  of  the  rectitude  of  what  has 
come  to  be  called  “  Justices’  justice  ”  when  we  see  a 
poor  man,  who  gave  a  straightforward  account  of  him¬ 
self,  sent  to  prison  for  three  months  for  being  found 


peacefully  asleep  in  the  street,  and  another,  a  rich  man, 
virtually  acquitted  (that  is,  simply  fined  4/.  in¬ 

cluding  costs),  for  having,  while  drunk,  flogged— 
followed  and  flogged — a  mail-cart  driver,  who  was  clearly 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  What,  however,  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  here  is,  that  beyond  doubt  a 
large  and  influential  class  of  persons  among  us  have  ono 
kind  of  reasoning  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 
When  the  Employers’  Association  bound  themselves 
together  to  say  to  a  man,  in  words  or  acts,  ‘‘  If  you  leave 
our  factory  on  the  score  of  piece-work,  wo  will  take  care 
you  shall  go  to  no  other  till  wo  have  made  you 
‘  sup  sorrow,’  ”  we  are  told  that  “  employers  must  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.”  When  the  Amalgamated  Engineers 
decide  upon  picketing,  wo  have  political  economy 
in  lectures  and  newspaper  articles  by  the  yard.  We  are 
no  defenders  of  picketing,  as  picketing  is  understood. 
But  neither  do  we  defend  what  the  men  call  “  ticketing.” 
It  is  quite  right,  we  grant,  in  an  employer  to  say  why  a 
man  leaves  his  ”  employ,”  just  as  it  is  right  in  a  person 
to  say  why  a  person  leaves  domestic  service.  But  if 
an  employer  says  anything  that  prevents  a  man  finding 
other  employment,  we  are  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
law  of  conspiracy  would  not  apply  to  him  quite  as  much 
as  to  a  person  who  made  a  false  charge  against  a  work¬ 
man.  Let  us  suppose  a  case  of  a  man  finding  work  in 
any  factory,  and  being  discharged  on  the  simple  ground 
that  he  had  refused  piece-work,  is  there  no  appeal  to 
the  law  against  this  baneful  and  selflsh  co-operation  ? 
That  there  is  an  appeal  against  “  picketing,”  we  have 
recently  had  proof.  Is  there  not  a  like  appeal  against 
”  ticketing”  ?  We  believe  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson 
to  be  among  the  best  of  employers.  Their  work  is  good 
work.  They  are  merciful  and  generons.  We  have  not 
seen  a  word  of  theirs  that  savoured  of  animosity.  Their 
manager,  Mr.  Moberly,  is  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
and  by  that  force  of  character  he  has  made  his  way- 
most  honourably.  Could  he  not  take  the  course,  also, 
of  thinking  a  little  on  the  side  of  the  workmen?  We 
give  him,  as  we  give  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson, 
the  fullest  credit  for  right  motives.  We  know  their 
difficulties.  We  know  what  they  have  to  face  of 
foreign  competition.  We  do  not  lose  sight  for 'a 
moment  of  their  heavy  bills,  week  by  week,  or 
year  by  year.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  they 
take  risks  to  which  their  workmen  are  greatly  indebted. 
In  fact,  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson  morally  no  less 
than  legally  have  a  right  to  every  penny  they  earn, 
to  every  distinction  they  earn,  to  all  the  honour  that 
great  commercial  capacity  can  accord  to  them.  We 
would  not  interpose  by  a  word  one  obstacle  between 
them  and  the  men  they  employ.  We  have  admired ^their 
conduct  in  much.  Cannot  they,  however,  do  more  ? 
Cannot  they  challenge  the  principle  of  the  future — 
cannot  they  challenge  their  workmen  to  meet  them  on 
the  fair  field  of  an  honest  arbitration?  Wo  are  not 
asking  them  for  any  foolish  rule  of  “division  of 
labour.”  They  have  made  their  position  by  hard 
work,  by  real  capacity — we  had  almost  said  of  genius- 
in  commercial  affairs.  They  have  a  right  to  claim 
the  natural  result ;  and  let  us  say  that  wo  do  not  think 
there  ever  will  a  time  come  when  that  result  will 
be  disputed  by  rational  men.  Wo  ask  workmen  to 
ponder  this  one  lesson,  and  ponder  it  deeply,  as  under- 
lying  all  work  and  all  the  rights  of  workmen.  We  ask 
Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson,  and  the  Employers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  generally,  to  ponder  this  other  lesson— that 
there  is  a  great  change  passing  over  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour.  We  believe  that  Messrs.  Easton  and 
Anderson  are  of  the  men  who  can  assist  to  solve  tho 
problem  now  pending,  and  that  in  such  a  course  they 
would  not  only  do  credit  to  themselves,  but  would  do  a 
real  service  to  the  country. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  COLLISION. 

The  Abbot’s  Ripton  collision  shows  very  clearly  how  much 
is  done  by  the  publication  of  Parliamentary  debates  to  educate 
the  national  mind  on  matters  of  general  importance.  It  seems 
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that  some  two  years  ago  Lord  Salisbury,  who  is  well  known 
as  a  railway  chairman  and  director,  made  a  j^reat  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  Lord  He  la  Warr  s  motion  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  our  railway 
systems,  and  the  causes  of  accidents.  Lord  Salisbury  is  always 
practical,  and  on  the  occasion  in  question  he  made  some 
eminently  practical  suggestions.  The  one  great  cause  of  all 
accidents,  ne  pointed  out,  is  unpunctuality.  An  express  is 
due  and  a  goods  (rain  is  prowling  about  in  the  way  just  in 
front  of  it.  At  the  very  last  moment  the  goods  train  attempts 
to  shunt ;  and  wdiile  it  is  still  half  across  the  line  the  express 
comes  up  at  full  speed,  and  dashes  into  it.  There  was  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  character  about  this  explanation  which  at 
the  time  very  much  took  the  public  mind,  and  as  soon 
as  people  heard  of  the  terrinle  catastrophe  at  Abbots 
Ripton  they  began  at  once  to  think  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
speech.  An  oflicial  or  semi-official  announcement  was  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  the  Company  to  the  effect  that  the  mishap — 
not  that  it  was  in  any  way  a  mishap — was  entirely  due  to  the 
weather.  People,  however,  are  getting  rather  tired  of  hearing 
these  great  railway  massacres  quietly  ascribed  to  the  weather. 
Obviously  the  weather  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
a  goods  train  is  shunting  across  the  main  line  at  the  very 
moment  that  a  fast  express  is  actually  due.  Indeed,  the  Daily 
Telegraph  went  so  far  as  to  observe  that  the  condition  of  the 
weather  had  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  accident  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  moon — a  bold  assertion,  but  not  altogether  un¬ 
supported  1^  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  were  known  at  the 
time.  A  Comtist  would-  tell  us  that  with  regard  to  railway 
accidents  the  public  mind  has  at  last  been  educated  out 
of  the  metaphysical  stage  into  the  positive,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  case.  Obviously 
all  collisions  ought  to  be  preventible.  If — to  use  a  phrase 
now  well  understood — we  preserve  an  interval  of  space  be¬ 
tween  two  successive  trains  instead  of  an  interval  of  time, 
or  if,  in  other  words,  we  use  the  absolute  block  system, 
collisions  become  impossible.  The  working  of  the  block 
system  is  now  as  familiar  to  most  people  as  the  working  of  an 
ordinary  break,  and  those  who  want  it  explained  cannot  do 
better  than  look  to  the  Times  of  Wednesday  last,  where  they 
will  find  an  admirable  popular  lecture  upon  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  leading  article.  When,  however,  we  were  told,  as  we  were, 
that  the  Great  Northern  line  is  worked  upon  the  absolute  block 
system  throughout,  it  became  obvious  that  although  un- 
unctuality  had  been  the  real  cause  of  the  accident  it  had  not 
een  what  logicians  call  its  proximate  cause.  If  we  store  our 
basement  with  gunpowder  and  dynamite,  we  may  confidently 
expect  to  be  blown  up,  and  it  would  be  hardly  accurate  or  fair 
in  such  a  case  to  say  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  a  housemaid  who  had  dropped  a  lighted  match.  Simi¬ 
larly,  when  at  the  very  moment  that  an  express  is  due  there 
are  thirty  heavy  coal-waggons  lying  across  the  line,  it  is  not  fair 
to  ascribe  the  collhion  to  the  neglect  of  the  block  system  or  to 
some  defect  in  its  working.  This  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  accident,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called 
its  cause. 

The  official  inquiry  before  Captain  Tyler  and  Mr.  Bowen 
has  ns  yet  only  commenced,  and  we  have  no  right  to  speculate 
as  to  its  conclusion.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  distance 
signals  at  Abbot’s  Ripton  are  interlocked  vvith  the  siding 
points.  This  being  so,  it  is  clear,  of  course,  that,  as  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  the  coal  train  was  half  in  the  siding,  either  the 
interlocking  system  must  have  broken  down,  or  else  the  express 
must  have  run  past  the  signals.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  two  was  actually  the 
case,  and  it  is  suggested  as  a  third  alternative  that  the  red  glass 
in  the  danger  signal  may  have  been  crusted  with  snow  and  so 
have  given  a  white  light.  All  that  can  really  be  said  in  the 
matter  is  that  snowstorms  are  very  common  in  England,  and 
not  as  a  rule  very  heavy,  and  that  the  signalling  apparatus  of 
such  a  railway  as  the  Great  Northern  ought  not  to  be  put  out 
of  order  by  such  a  fall  as  that  of  the  evening  in  question.  A 
block  system  that  will  not  work  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is 
in  itself  a  direct  source  of  danger.  Nor  is  this  the  only  lesson 
to  be  gathered  from  the  inquiry,  even  so  far  as  it  has  at  present 
gone.  The  up  express  seems,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  to 
have  cut  its  way  clean  through  the  coal*  waggons,  and,  although 
it  was  thrown  over  on  to  the  down-metals,  to  have  escaped 
with  comparatively  less  injury  than  might  have  been  expected. 
While,  however,  it  was  still  standing  on  the  down-line,  and 
before  the  passengers  could  be  all  extricated,  the  down  express 
came  up  and  dashed  into  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  in  this 
second  collision  the  greater  number  were  killed  and  injured,  and 
not  in  the  first.  Now,  we  all  know  that  there  are  breaks  under 
the  control  of  the  driver,  by  the  use  of  which  an  express 
train  goinff  at  full  speed  can  be  stopped  in  little  more  than  its 
own  length  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  down  express  had 
been  thus  provided,  the  driver,  Wilson,  could  have  stopped  it, 
if  not  immediately  after  he  ran  over  the  fog-signals,  yet,  at 
any  rate,  in  sufficient  time  to  avoid  the  violent  collision  which 


actually  occurred.  We  call  attention  to  these  facts  because 
they  are  an  instructive  comment  upon  the  assertion  so  often 
made  in  behalf  of  our  great  railway  companies,  that  they 
really  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their 
passengers.  The  reports  of  Captain  Tyler  and  his  colleagu^ 
nave  over  and  over  again  pointed  out  that  safe  travelling  is 
impossible  without  the  interlocking  of  points  and  signals,  and 
the  use  of  the  block  system,  and  of  the  continuous  break.  In 
the  present  case  we  find  that  the  Great  Northern  has  not  got 
continuous  breaks,  and  that  the  effect  of  a  snowstorm  with  a 
fall  of  four  inches  is  to  throw  its  block-telegraphs  and  its 
signalling  apparatus  hopelessly  out  of  gear. 

Obviously,  however,  the  true  cause  of  the  accident  is  to  be 
found  in  the  simple  and  intelligible  fact  that  the  coal  train  was 
standing  on  the  Abbot’s  Ripton  up-line  at  the  very  inoment 
that  the  express  was  due.  This  seems  facie  negligence, 
and  if  it  be  not,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  negligence  is^ 
or  to  attach  any  meaning  to  the  term.  We  now,  fthe  Times 
sagely  observes,  are  able  to  perceive  the  danger  of  starting  a 
fast  passenger  train  after  a  slow  mineral  train  at  a  short  interval 
of  time.”  A  jury  will  probably  be  disposed  to  bold  the  danger  in 
question  self-evident,  and  to  find  that  a  Company  which  risks 
it  is  guilty  of  negligence  and  consequently  liable  in  damages* 
From  Peterborough  to  Huntingdon,  is,  indeed,  only  eighteen 
miles  altogether,  and  it  is  little  short  of  monstrous  that  a  train 
which  runs  at  the  rate  of  the  up  Peterborough  express  should  be 
allowed  to  start  with  a  heavy  mineral  train  picking  its  way 
along  not  eighteen  miles  in  front  of  it.  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  that  unless  mineral  and  goods-trains  were  allowed  to  “  prowl 
along  ”  in  this  way  in  the  intervals  between  one  passenger 
train  and  another  our  railways  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
existing  traffic.  .There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  and 
reflection  upon  it  brings  us  back  to  the  real  root  of  the  whole 
evil.  If  our  railways  were  to  raise  new  capital  and  double 
their  lines,  as  is  often  suggested,  they  would  not  double  their 
traffic  and  would  pay,  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  increased 
value  of  land  and  the  increased  cost  of  iron  and  labour,  less 
than  half  the  dividend  they  pay  at  present.  The  great  lines 
are,  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  bankrupt,  and  can  only 
contrive  to  pay  their  shareholders  by  keeping  the  working 
expenses  down  to  a  point  at  which  the  safety  of  their  passen¬ 
gers  becomes  imperilled.  As  it  is,  Great  Northern  shares  pay 
fairly  well.  But  were  the  directors  to  regard  themselves  as 
trustees  for  the  public  good,  to  double  their  line,  to  adopt  all 
tbe  latest  improvements  in  mechanism,  to  pay  their  servants 
better  wages,  work  them  less,  and  increase  the  number  of  their 
staff,  to  run  their  trains  at  longer  intervals,  and  to  regard  the 
safety  of  their  passengers  as  a  consideration  superior  to  the 
amount  of  their  traffic,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would 
have  any  dividend  at  all  to  declare  for  their  shareholders.  If 
we  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  a  railway  cannot  pay  if  it  is 
properly  worked,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  past  history.  Of 
the  capital  of  our  railways  the  major  portion  represents  a  very 
discreditable  chapter  in  our  national  history,  and  the  major  part 
of  it  has  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Fabulous  prices  were  asked  and  given  for  land ;  fabulous  sums 
disappeared — no  one  knows  how  or  where.  The  railways  were  to 
make  everybody’s  fortune,  and  it  did  not  matter  in  the  least 
how  much  capital  was  piled  up  in  them  or  how  much  of  it  was 
squandered  and  worse  than  squandered.  The  result  is  that 
our  railways  are  in  the  position  of  a  speculator  who,  having 
bought  a  business  for  four  times  its  value,  finds  that  he  makes 
not  ten  psr  cent,  on  it,  but  two  and  a-half,  and  that  to  do  even 
that  he  has  to  starve.  Such  is  the  state  of  things,  and  it  is 
unfortunately  far  easier  to  perceive  the  evil  than  to  suggest  a 
remedy. 


SUMMER  AND  WINTER  GARDENS. 

We  recognise  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  that  has  been  recently 
opened  a  laudable  attempt  to  lighten  and  enliven  the  sombre 
life  of  our  city.  The  Aquarium  itself  may  prove  a  thing  of 
only  passing  fashion  ;  and  after  being  made  the  lions  of  society 
the  fish  may  possibly  have  to  seek  again  the  protection  of  their 
earliest  patron,  Mr.  Buckland.  Nor,  in  spite  of  many  pro¬ 
spectuses  of  new  companies,  is  it  quite  certain  that  skating 
rinks  are  destined  for  immortality.  The  death  of  a  bishop 
from  a  fall  on  the  asphalte  might  at  any  moment  damp  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  skater  and  disappoint  the  promoter  of  rink 
companies.  But  these  things  are  only  incidents  in  a  larger 
and  wider  movement  which  the  Summer  and  Winter  Garden 
in  some  sense  represents.  Looking  to  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  this  establishment, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  there  exists  a  real  demand  for 
the  kind  of  recreation  which  the  Aquarium  is  designed  to 
afford.  It  has  been  set  on  foot  not  by  social  enthusiasts,  but  by 
shrewd  men  of  business,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  make 
such  a  venture  without  some  assurance  of  a  popular  demand 
and  some  reasonable  prospect  of  commercial  success.  It  is 
this  consideration  which  makes  the  opening  of  such  an  estab- 
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lisbment  as  the  Royal  Aquarium  a  very  interesting  event  to 
the  student  of  our  social  life.  Here,  at  least,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  we  have  a  faithful  image  of  existing  taste.  We 
are  free  from  the  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  instruct 
at  the  expense  of  pleasure,  or  to  elevate  |at  the  sacrifice 
of  popularity.  Those  who  have  had  the  management  of 
the  Aquarium  have  many  of  them  very  good  means  of 
knowing  what  suits  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  that  they  would  neglect  any  source  of  legitimate  at¬ 
traction,  or  attempt  to  introduce  what  by  any  chance  might  be 
voted  dull.  If,  then,  we  accept  the  Rojal  Aquarium,  not  as  a 
lace  designed  by  enthusiasts  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
ut  as  an  attempt  made  by  men  of  the  world  to  satisfy  existing 
popular  demands— if,  in  short,  we  regard  it  not  as  we  should 
regard  a  story  with  a  purpose,  but  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
popular  novel,  which  exactly  reflects  the  taste  it  is  designed  to 
satisfy — we  may  derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  the 
thought  that  the  ttwte  of  the  average  Londoner  is  on  the  whole 
so  rational  and  cultivated.  And  there  is  another  sense  in  which 
the  opening  qf  the  Aquarium  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  hope¬ 
ful  sign.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  yalue  of  rational  recreation  on  the  Sunday.  It  is  true  that 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  building  on  that  day  is  only  to  be 
extended  to  Fellows  and  their  nominees,  but  this  includes  a 
Itfge  class,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  will  tend  to 
dissipate  the  prejudices  of  a  large  number  of  persons  upon  this  , 
particular  point.  ^  The  Zoological  Gardens  has  always  been  ; 
opened  witn  similar  restrictions  on  the  Sunday  j  but  in  the 
Summer  and  Winter  Garden  there  is  a  picture  gallery  and 
various  art  coUectious,  and  thus  the  mind  of  the  public  may  ^ 
gr^ually  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  demanding  that  the 
Rritish  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum,  shall  also  be  opened  on  the  Sunday. 

And  in  a  wider  view  of  our  modern  life  in  cities  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  places  as  the  Aquarium  is  very  welcome, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  London  to  render  their  existence  brighter  and 
more  cheerful.  It  is  always  astonishing  to  reflect  how  little 
has  hitherto  been  done  in  England  to  secure  this  result.  Our 
secretive  mode  of  life,  each  man  of  us  hidden  in  his  small 
house,  which  by  a  romantic  maxim  of  the  law  is  simposed  to 
be  his  castle,  sallying  forth  now  and  again  to  fire  off  a  visit¬ 
ing  card  at  his  neighbour  and  rapidly  retreating  behind  his 
own  defences  in  expectation  of  a  like  assault,  has  almost 
lasted  long  enough.  It  has  been  the  survival  of  the  traditions 
of  the  feudal  period  grotesquely  applied  to  the  peaceful  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  modern  social  world,  and  there  are  signs  that 
honest  citizens  are  beginning  to  recognise  how  grotesque  it 
has  been,  and  to  desire  the  introduction  of  more  rational  habits. 
There  still  remains,  however,  much  that  needs  to  be  done 
before  Londoners  can  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  making 
the  most  of  their  possessions.  At  present,  for  instance,  our 
parks  are  only  really  enjoyed  by  the  rich.  Roads  are  kept  in 
order  at  the  public  expense  for  those  who  can  afford  to  ride  and 
drive,  and  for  the  other  class  who  are  content  to  gaze  at  them. 
For  the  still  larger  class  of  Londoners  who  neither  possess 
horses,  nor  care  to  stare  at  those  who  do,  no  sort  of  attraction  is 
provided.  There  is  a  silly  superstition,  which  it  is  the  interest 
of  every  parvenu  to  support,  that  London  is  empty  in  the 
summer,  and  accordingly  nothing  is  done  to  make  the  summer 
pleasant  to  the  millions  who  remain  in  London.  There  are  no 
cafSs  or  restaurants  in  our  parks  where  those  who  wish  to  do 
so  might  spend  the  hot  evenings  of  August  and  September 
in  fresh  air.  Such  establishments,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
told,  would  be  a  desecration  of  our  public  parks.  Fashion¬ 
able  riders  and  drivers  prefer  the  quiet  solemnity  they  now 
enjoy,  and  would  be  vexed  if  the  park  were  turned  into  a 
place  of  popular  amusement.  But  in  continental  cities  such 
arguments  as  these  are  not  permitted  to  prevail.  There  the 
townspeople  are  sensible  enough  to  perceive  that  the  jealous 
preservation  of  public  places  may  go  too  far,  and  that  it  does 
goes  too  far  when  it  excludes  a  rational  use  and  enjoyment  of 
them.  There  are  signs,  we  think,  that  the  people  of  London 
are  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  opinion,  and  that  before  long 
they  will  insist  upon  a  freer  and  more  popular  use  of  all  sources 
of  public  enjoyment.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
superstition  about  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sunday  can 
have  a  much  longer  life,  and  it  would  be  very  well  if  the 
working-classes  could  make  up  their  mind  to  demand  imme¬ 
diate  reform  in  this  matter.  At  any  rate,  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  the  class  above  them  which  has  hitherto  been  most  per¬ 
sistent  in  its  opposition  to  Sunday  recreation  have  at  last 
determined  to  educate  themselves  by  experiment.  We  cannot 
but  regard  this  particular  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Summer 
and  Winter  Garden  as  very  significant  of  a  healthy  change  in 
the  views  of  the  middle-class  upon  this  question,  and  when  the 
experiment  has  had  time  to  produce  effect  we  may  look  to  the 
large  class  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are 
only  eager  not  to  offend  their  constituents  to  take  a  more 
liberal  view  of  the  matter. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  letters 
which  have  appeared  in  your  two  last  numbers  on  the  means 
to  cure  drunkenness,  but  the  search  for  the  means  of  prevention 
is,  perhaps,  as  interesting  as  the  search  after  antidotes. 

Although  drunkenness  is  the  direct  source  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  of  every  district,  yet  the 
ratepayers  have  no  voice  on  the  grant  or  refusal  of  licences. 
The  licensing  magistrates,  very  few  of  whom  in  the  metropolis 
have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  a  locality,  are 
guided  solely  by  the  somewhat  doubtful  evidence  of  the 
police  and  the  petitions  of  the  friends  of  the  applicants.  The 
only  opposition  comes  from  competing  publicans.  Probably 
one-tenth  of  the  present  number  of  public-houses  in  London 
would  be  ample  for  its  wants ;  if  this  be  so,  the  present  system 
of  licensing  public-houses  can  only  be  described  as  a  system 
for  supporting  nine-tenths  of  the  licensed  victuallers  in  London 
out  of  the  poor’s-rate  and  county  rates  without  the  consent, 
probably  against  the  wish,  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  Metropolitan  Management  Act,  1802,  provides  that 
before  any  licence  for  the  keeping  of  a  slaughter-house  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  under  the  Slaughter-Houses 
AcU,  one  month's  previous  notice  of  the  intention  to  apply  for 
such  licence  shall  ne  given  to  the  vestry  or  district  board  of 
the  parish  or  district  in  which  such  house  is  situate,  to  the 
intent  that  such  vestry  or  district  board,  if  they  shall  think 
fit,  may  show  cause  against  the  granting  of  such  licence.  The 
judgment  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  almost  always  follows  the 
opinion  of  the  vestry  or  district  board. 

The  physical  disease  caused  by  a  slaughter-house  can  be 
small  to  that  which  is  bred  in  a  public-nouse.  As  yet  the 
slaughter-house  has  endangered  no  moral  disorder,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  crimes  against  law  and  humanity  may 
be  directly  traced  to  the  public-house.  Yet  in  the  one  case,  and 
rightly,  the  inhabitants  have  a  voice  through  their  representa¬ 
tives  ;  in  the  other  case,  the  ratepayers,  who  alone  know  the 
wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  chiefly  suffer  from  fhe 
excessive  number  of  public-houses,  have  no  locxn  standi  before 
the  licensing  magistrates.  Surely  the  power  given  to  rate¬ 
payers  with  regard  to  slaughter-houses  should  be  also  given  in 
re^ct  of  public-houses. 

I  write  of  the  metropolitan  district  only,  but  some  such 
amendment  of  the  Licensing  Acts  with  regard  to  the  whole 
country  would  remove  a  great  injustice,  and  would,  I  believe, 
be  as  great  a  benefit  to  England  as  it  would  be  a  help  to  the 
licensing  magistrates. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  E.  B. 

OUR  REVIEW  OF  ‘  HAYDON’S  CORRESPONDENCE.’ 

Sir, — I  do  not  generally  care  what  people  may  say  about 
me,  but  if  your  reviewer  of  *  Haydon’s  Correspondence  ’  will 
put  his  name  to  his  next  review  of  the  book — or  earlier,  if  it 
leases  him— and  as  I  presume  he  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  he  can 
ave  no  reasonable  objection — I  will  undertake  to  answer  the 
misrepresentations  and  mis-statements  he  has  been  guilty  ef 
with  regard  to  the  late  Mr.  Haydon,  the  painter,  in  his  review 
of  the  late  publication  of  ^  Haydon’s  Correspondence,’  and 
which  has  only  just  reached  me,  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst 

I  trust  to  your  impartiality  to  print  this  iu  your  next  issue. 
—I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  F.  vV.  Hatdon. 

January  20,  1870. 

[We  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  llaydon  would  be  better 
enabled  to  answer  our  reviewer  by  knowing  his  name.  Our 
columns  are  open  to  any  expostulation  from  him— within 
reasonable  limits — against  the  “  misrepresentations  and  mis¬ 
statements”  of  which  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  complain.] 


THE  SADNESS  OF  GOD  PAN. 

Far  in  the  woods,  where  shadows  gather’d  deep, 

And  the  whist  noon  was  weird  os  night,  1  found 
A  grand  goat-creatui'e,  couchant  on  the  ground, 

Who  played  upon  a  pipe,  softer  than  sleep ; 

And  through  his  low  sad  song  there  seemed  to  sweep, 
In  dreamlike  gusts,  and  ghostly  echoes  of  sound. 

The  wail  of  death  in  which  the  world  is  drowned. 
And  voices  of  all  living  things  that  weep. 

So  I  stood  long  and  listen’d,  till  there  fell 
A  gathering  horror  on  me,  and  I  cried. 

As  one  who  wrestles  with  some  mighty  spell, 

“  What  art  thou  ?  ”  But  he  only  turned,  and  sighed. 
Pausing  a  moment  in  his  song  to  say : 

“I  am  God  Pan,  and  I  am  sad  to-day.” 

Frank  T.  Marzials. 
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LITEEATUllE. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  “  GEORGE  ELIOT.” 

Daniel  Deronda.  By  George  Eliot.  Book  I.  The  Spoiled  Child. 

London  :  W.  Blackwood. 

There  is  no  novelist  whose  works  would  bear  so  well 
the  form  of  publication  which  “  George  Eliot  ”  adopted 
for  ‘  Middlemarch,’  and  has  again  decided  to  use  for  the 
latest  effort  of  her  genius.  The  different  books  of 
*  Middlemarch  ’  are  almost  as  much  separate  works  as 
the  members  of  a  Greek  Trilogy  ;  you  might  as  well 
be^n  at  the  fourth  and  extend  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  begin  at  the  first  and  read  straight  through  ;  you  might 
road  one  “book,”  and  leave  off  without  a  painful  sense 
of  incompleteness.  Indeed,  we  believe  there  are  not  a 
few  readers  of  *  Middlemarch  *  who  have  acquired  their 
knowledge  of  it  in  the  first  way,  and  there  are  some  per¬ 
haps  who  would  plead  guilty  to  having  no  further  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  it  than  may  be  obtained  by  the  second. 
The  interest  in  *  Middlemarch  ’  is  not  so  much  the  inter¬ 
est  of  story  as  the  interest  of  character,  and  there  are 
many  people  who  rest  quite  contented  with  knowing 
one  stage  of  a  character  without  having  that  over¬ 
mastering  interest  in  its  development  that  compels  them 
to  follow  it  till  it  has  attained  its  complete  and  final 
form.  *  Daniel  Deronda  *  promises  to  be  in  this  re¬ 
spect  like  ‘Middlemarch.*  The  first  “book,”  entitled 
“  The  Spoiled  Child,”  is  a  study  of  a  spoiled  child, 
Gwendolen  Harleth.  As  a  keen  and  searching 
dissection  of  character  it  is  as  marvellous  and 
fascinating  as  anything  that  has  come  from  the 
same  hand.  The  ruling  passion  in  Gwendolen  is 
traced  into  its  minutest  ramifications  in  her  daily 
walk  and  conversation  with  the  same  perfection  of 
skill  with  which  an  anatomist  lays  bare  a  subcutaneous 
system  down  to  its  tiniest  threads.  The  result  is 
not  absolutely  satisfactory  as  a  work  of  art,  but  it  is 
marvellous  as  an  achievement  of  intellect.  Such  a 
character  as  Gwendolen  is  more  like  one  of  Ben 
Jonson's  “humours”  than  a  real  human  being; 'she  is 
not  a  complete  being  any  more  than  a  picture  of  a  land¬ 
scape  is  complete  that  shows  us  only  its  own  peculiar 
mountain  ridges,  watercourses,  and  woods.  “  George 
Eliot’s  ”  characters  have  not  the  flexibility  and  variety 
which,  for  example,  the  author  of  ‘Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,’  whoso  first  chapters  were  mistaken  for  her 
work,  succeeds  in  imparting  to  his  men  and  women. 
She  always  grasps  and  places  clearly  before  the  eye  the 
individuality  of  her  characters,  but  she  fails  to  invest 
them  with  those  attributes  of  our  common  humanity 
which  only  the  very  highest  art  is  able  to  make  us  feel 
running  through  the  strongest  of  personalities.  No 
amount  of  mere  intellect,  however  great,  can  compass 
that  highest  achievement  of  art.  “  George  Eliot’s  ” 
genius  is  marvellous,  but  it  comes  short  of  that. 

*  Daniel  Deronda,’  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  cannot  be 
said  to  show  any  advance  of  power  or  novelty  of 
method,  but  the  first  “  book  ”  may  bo  read  any  number 
of  times,  and  lingered  over  with  enjoyment.  “  The 
Spoiled  Child  ”  is  an  admirable  theme  for  “  George 
Eliot’s  ”  peculiar  power ;  it  gives  almost  riotous  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  that  “humorous  malice,”  as  Dr. 
Johnson  names  the  quality',  in  which  above  every¬ 
thing  her  strength  lies.  Gwendolen  Harleth  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  us  as  a  most  fascinating  young  lady, 
with  a  glance  which  had  a  “  dynamic  quality  ”  in  it ;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  book  she  is  left  with  hardly  a 
shred  of  character.  She  is  presented  in  the  first  chapter 
“  in  sea-grt'en  robes  and  silver  ornaments,  with  a  pale 
sea-green  feather  fastened  in  silver,  falling  backward 
over  her  green  hat  and  light  brown  hair,”  a  charming 
sort  of  sea-serpent,  all  green  and  silver.  A  young 
English  lady,  travelling  with  some  friends,  she  is  reliev¬ 
ing  the  “  infinite  boredom  ”  of  ^life  by  gambling  a  little 
at  a  roulette  table 

in  one  of  these  splendid  resorts  which  the  enlightenment  of  ages 
has  pre)iarod  for  the  same  species  of  pleasure  at  a  heavy  cost  of  gilt 
mouldings,  dark-toned  colour  and  chubby  nudities  all  correspondingly 


heavy — forming  a  suitable  condenser  for  human  breath  belonging  in 
great  part  to  the  highest  fashion,  and  not  easily  procurable  to  be 
breathed  in  elsewhere  in  the  like  proportion  at  least  by  persons  of 
little  fashion. 

A  mysterious  young  man  is  watching  her,  with  a  smile 
partly  of  irony,  partly  of  admiration,  and  she  is  con¬ 
scious  of  his  gaze,  and  uneasy  because  it  is  not  all 
admiration.  Presently  we  find  that  the  fair  creature  is 
always  conscious  of  her  beauty,  and  that  she  deliberately 
or  perhaps  instinctively  calculates  all  her  attitudes  and 
movements  with  a  view  to  picturesque  effect.  “  A  sense 
of  superior  claims  always  makes  a  large  part  of  her 
consciousness.”  After  passing  a  sleepless  night,  she  is 
reconciled  to  the  infliction  when  she  sees  that  “  the 
slight  trace  of  fatigue  about  her  eyes  makes  her  look 
more  interesting.”  She  is  recalled  home.  Over  her 
mother,  who  is  a  widow  who  has  been  twice  married,  and 
has  had  four  daughters  by  her  second  marriage  besides 
Gwendolen  by  the  first,  she  has  an  undisputed  ascendancy, 
and  exercises  it  with  that  thoughtless  cruelty  which  is  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  strong  and  healthy  natures. 
“  Why  did  you  marry  again,  mamma  ?  ”  she  asked  one 
day,  while  yet  in  short  frocks  ;  “  it  would  have  been 
nicer  if  you  had  not.”  “  You  have  no  feeling,  child,” 
replied  the  mother.  On  this  incident  “  George  Eliot  ’* 
moralises  as  follows  : — 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  she  had  brought  on  her¬ 
self  the  pain  of  some  filial  compunction.  It  was  always  arranged, 
when  possible,  that  she  should  have  a  small  bed  in  her  mamma’s 
room  ;  for  Mrs.  Davilow’s  motherly  tenderness  clung  chiefly  to  her 
eldest  girl,  who  had  been  born  in  her  happier  time.  One  night 
under  an  attack  of  pain  she  found  that  the  specifle  regularly  placed 
by  her  bedside  had  been  forgotten,  and  begged  Gwendolen  to  get 
out  of  bed  and  reach  it  for  her.  That  healthy  young  lady,  snug 
and  warm  as  a  rosy  infant  in  her  little  couch,  objected  to  step  out 
into  the  cold,  and  lying  perfectly  still,  grumbled  a  refusal.  Mrs. 
Davilow  went  without  the  m^icine  and  never  reproached  her 
daughter;  but  the  next  day  Gwendolen  was  keenly  conscious  of 
what  must  be  in  her  mamma’s  mind,  and  tried  to  make  amends  by 
caresses  which  cost  her  no  effort.  Having  always  been  the  pet  and 
pride  of  the  household,  waited  on  by  mother,  sisters,  governess, 
and  maids,  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess  in  exile,  she  naturally 
f  )und  it  difficult  to  think  her  own  pleasure  less  important  than 
others  made  it,  and  when  it  was  positively  thwarted  felt  an  aston¬ 
ished  resentment  apt,  in  her  cruder  days,  to  vent  itself  in  one  of 
those  passionate  acts  which  look  like  a  contradiction  of  habitual 
tendencies.  Though  never  even  as  a  child  thoughtlessly  cruel,  nay, 
delighting  to  rescue  drowning  insects  and  watch  their  recovery, 
there  was  a  disagreeable  silent  remembrance  of  her  having  strangle 
her  sister’s  canary-bird  in  a  final  fit  of  exasperation  at  its  shrill 
singing  which  had  again  and  again  jarringly  interrupted  her  own. 
She  had  taken  pains  to  buy  a  white  mouse  for  her  sister  in  retribu¬ 
tion,  and  though  inwardly  excusing  herself  on  the  ground  of  a 
peculiar  sensitiveness  which  was  a  mark  of  her  general  superiority, 
the  thought  of  that  infelonious  murder  had  always  made  her  wince. 
Gwendolen’s  nature  was  not  remorseless,  but  she  liked  to  make  her 
penances  easy,  and  now  that  she  was  twenty  and  more,  some  of  her 
native  force  had  turned  into  a  self-control  by  which  she  guarded 
herself  from  penitential  humiliation.  There  was  more  show  of  fire 
and  will  in  her  than  ever,  but  there  was  more  calculation  under¬ 
neath  it. 

The  author  returns  to  the  elaborate  discussion  of  Gwen¬ 
dolen’s  “  domestic  empire  ”  in  another  passage  of  most 
acute  analysis. 

Always  she  was  the  princess  in  exile,  who  in  time  of  famine  was 
to  have  her  breakfast-roll  made  of  the  finest-bolted  flour  from  the 
seven  thin  ears  of  wheat,  and  in  a  general  decampment  was  to  have 
her  silver  fork  kept  out  of  the  bjiggage.  How  was  this  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  ?  The  answer  may  seem  to  lie  quite  on  the  surface : — 
in  her  beauty,  a  certain  unusualness  about  her,  a  decision  of  will 
which  made  itself  felt  in  her  graceful  movements  and  clear  unhesita¬ 
ting  tones,  so  that  if  she  came  into  the  room  on  a  rainy  day  when 
everybody  else  was  flaccid  and  the  use  of  things  in  general  was  not 
apparent  to  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sudden,  sufficient  reason  for 
keeping  up  the  forms  of  life ;  and  even  the  waiters  at  hotels  showed 
the  more  alacrity  in  doing  away  with  crumbs  and  creases  and  dregs 
with  struggling  flies  in  them.  This  potent  charm,  added  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  eldest  daughter,  towards  whom  her  mamma  had 
always  been  in  an  apologetic  state  of  mind  for  the  evils  brought  on 
her  by  a  step-father,  may  seem  so  full  a  reason  for  Gwendolen’s 
domestic  empire,  that  to  look  for  any  other  would  be  to  ask  the 
reason  of  daylight  when  the  sun  is  shining.  But  beware  of  arriving 
at  conclusions  without  comparison.  I  remember  having  seen  the 
same  assiduous,  apologetic  attention  awarded  to  persons  who 
were  not  at  all  beautiful  or  unusual,  whose  firmness  showed  itself  in 
no  very  graceful  or  euphonious  way,  and  who  were  not  eldest 
daughters  with  a  tender,  timid  mother,  compunctious  at  having 
subjected  them  to  inconveniences.  Some  of  them  were  a  very 
common  sort  of  men.  And  the  only  point  of  resemblance 
among  them  all  was  a  strong  determination  to  have  what  was 
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pleasant,  with  a  total  fearlessness  in  making  themselves  disrigreeable 
or  dangerous  when  they  did  not  got  it.  Who  is  so  much  cajoled  and 
served  with  trembling  by  the  weak  females  of  a  household  as  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  male — capable,  if  he  has  not  free  way  at  home,  of  going 
and  doing  worse  elsewhere?  Hence  I  am  forced  to  doubt  whether 
even  without  her  potent  charm  and  peculiar  filial  position  Gwendolen 
might  not  still  have  pLiyed  the  queen  in  exile,  if  only  she  had  kept 
her  inborn  energy  of  egoistic  desire,  and  her  power  of  inspiring  fear 
ns  to  what  she  might  say  or  do.  However,  she  had  the  charm,  and 
those  who  feared  her  were  also  fond  of  her ;  the  fear  and  the  fond¬ 
ness  being,  perhaps,  both  heightened  by  what  may  be  called  the 
iridescence  of  her  character — the  play  of  various,  nay,  contrary 
tendencies.  For  Macbeth’s  rhetoric  about  the  impossibility  of  being 
many  opposite  things  in  the  same  moment  referred  to  the  clumsy 
necessities  of  action  and  not  to  the  subtler  possibilities  of  feeling.  We 
cannot  speak  a  loyal  word  and  be  meanly  silent,  we  cannot  kill  and 
not  kill  in  the  same  moment ;  but  a  moment  is  room  wide  enough 
for  the  loyal  and  mean  desire,  for  the  outlash  of  a  murderous  thought 
and  the  sharp  backward  stroke  of  repentance. 

Gwendolen  is,  of  coarse,  the  chief  figure  in  the 
“book,”  and  the  author’s  strength  is  g^ven,  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  minute  revelation  of  her  selfishness  in  all 
its  innermost  thoughts  and  smallest  actions  ;  but  the 
minor  personages  are  also  drawn  with  the  same  pene¬ 
trating  insight  and  smilingly  malicious  humour.  What, 
for  example,  could  be  more  delicious  than  the  portrait 
of  Herr  Klesmer,  the  German  professor  of  music,  drawn 
with  a  few  strokes  which  make  him  as  vivid  in  our 
imaginations  as  if  we  had  seen  him  with  our  own  eyes 
sweeping  Gwendolen  from  the  piano,  his  admiration  for 
beauty  overcome  by  his  passion  for  his  art,  or  had 
laughed  with  the  Brackenshaw  Archery  Club  when  the 
sudden  appearance  of  his  odd  figure,  his  long  hair  so 
^comically  out  of  keeping  with  the  tall  hat  of  fashion, 
threw  them  all  off  their  gravity  ?  The  various  members 
of  the  Gascoigne  family,  too,  are  studies  on  which  we 
dwell  with  increasing  admiration.  Here  is  the  pre¬ 
liminary  sketch  of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Gascoigne,  the  lady 
being  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Davilow,  Gwendolen’s  mother  : — 

Mrs.  Gascoigne  bore  a  family  likeness  to  her  sister.  But  she  was 
darker  and  slighter,  her  face  was  unworn  by  grief,  her  movements 
were  less  languid,  her  expression  more  alert  and  critical,  as  that  of 
a  rector’s  wife  bound  to  exert  a  beneficent  authority.  Their  closest 
resemblance  lay  in  a  non-resistant  disposition,  inclined  to  imitation 
and  obedience ;  but  this,  owing  to  the  difference  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  had  led  them  to  very  different  issues.  The  younger 
sister  had  been  indiscreet,  or  at  least  unfortunate,  in  her 
marriages ;  the  elder  believed  herself  the  most  enviable  of  wives, 
and  her  pliancy  had  ended  in  her  sometimes  taking  shapes  of 
surprising  definiteness.  Many  of  her  opinions,  such  as  those  on 
Church  government  and  the  character  of  Archbishop  Laud,  seemed 
too  decided  under  every  alteration  to  have  been  arrived  at  otherwise 
than  by  a  wifely  receptiveness.  And  there  was  much  to  encourage 
trust  in  her  husband’s  authority.  Ho  had  some  agreeable  virtues, 
some  striking  advantages,  and  the  failings  that  were  imputed  to 
him  all  leaned  toward  the  side  of  success. 

One  of  his  advantages  was  a  fine  person,  which  perhaps  was  even 
more  impressive  at  fifty-seven  than  it  had  been  earlier  in  life. 
There  were  no  distinctively  clerical  lines  in  the  face,  no  official 
reserve  or  ostentatious  benignity  of  expression,  no  tricks  of  starchi¬ 
ness  or  of  affected  ease :  in  his  Inverness  cape  he  could  not  have 
been  identified  except  as  a  gentleman  with  handsome  dark  features, 
a  nose  which  began  with  an  intention  to  be  aquiline,  but  suddenly 
became  straight,  and  iron-grey  hair.  Perhaps  he  owed  this  freedom 
from  the  sort  of  professional  make-up  which  penetrates  skin  tones 
and  gestures,  and  defies  all  drapery,  to  the  fact  that  he  had  once 
been  Captain  Gaskin,  having  taken  orders  and  a  diphthong  but 
shortly  before  his  engagement  to  Miss  Armyn.  If  any  one  had 
object^  that  his  preparation  for  the  clerical  function  was  inade¬ 
quate,  his  friends  might  haA’e  asked  who  made  a  better  figure  in  it, 
who  preached  better,  or  had  more  authority  in  his  parish  ? 

There  is  one  thing,  perhaps,  which  we  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  irreverent  if  we  lake  exception  to,  namely, 

“  George  Eliot’s  ”  increasing  tendency  to  aim  her  illus¬ 
trations  and  some  of  her  humorous  turns  of  phrase  at  a 
small  cultured  circle,  a  considerable  portion  of  whose 
culture  is  scientific.  We  should  not  like  to  be  accused 
of  the  dogmatism  of  seeking  to  restrict  a  writer  from 
any  form  of  expression  which  he  or  she  may  think  pre¬ 
ferable  to  every  other,  but  reasonable  objection  may  bo 
taken  to  an  affected  use  of  the  “  slang  ”  of  science. 
Why,  for  example,  in  her  very  first  sentence,  should 
“  George  Eliot  ”  speak  of  the  “  dynamic  quality  ”  of 
Gwendolen’s  glance  ?  “  Dynamic  ”  is  a  good  word,  no 

doubt,  but  the  application  of  it  to  an  eye  is  too  much  in 
the  manner  of  Holofernes.  A  dynamic  eye — “very 
sweet  and  dynamic,  i’  faith.”  One  could  imagine  a 


Senior  Wrangler,  perhaps,  growing  ecstatic  over  the 
beauty  of  “a  maid  with  a  dark  dynamic  e’e.”  Science 
has  made  considerable  inroads  on  religion,  but  it  should 
merciful  and  spare  us  something.  Our  children  may 
sing  with  rapture  such  staves  as — 

Her  eye  was  kinetic,  her  voice  was  pneumatic. 

Her  mouth  hydrostatic,  sweet  Molly  Malone ; 

but  our  ears  are  not  yet  attuned  to  these  strains  of  the 
scientific  Zion. 


BENJAMIN  ROBERT  HAYDON. 

Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  :  Correspond enee  and  Table  Talk.  With 
a  Memoir  by  his  Son,  F.  W.  Haydon.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London ;  Chatto  and  Windus. 

[Second  Notice. 1 

The  memoir  of  Haydon  to  which  our  comments  have 
hitherto  been  restricted  occupies  rather  more  than  a 
fourth  of  these  massive  volumes.  A  like  proportion  is 
devoted  to  what  is  unaccountably  entitled  ‘  Haydon’s 
Table  Talk,’  but  is  palpably  nothing  else  than  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  excerpts  from  his  diary,  gleaned  after  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor’s  abridgment  of  the  latter.  Their  character  as 
such  would  be  unmistakeable,  even  if  Mr.  F.  W.  Haydon 
had  not  betrayed  himself  by  talking  of  his  father’s 
“paragraphs,”  and  famishing  the  same  with  a  date, 
besides  supplying  particulars  which  could  only  have 
been  derived  from  a  MS.  entry.  It  is  needless,  though  it 
might  not  be  fraitless,  to  seek  a  motive  for  this  editorial 
eccentricity,  which  is  calculated  to  do  much  injustice  to 
Haydon’s  colloquial  powers.  Wo  should  be  compelled 
to  pronounce  that  his  talent  lay  almost  entirely  in 
anecdote  ;  and  that  the  viva  voce  expression  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  view  made  him  dogmatic  and  sententious.  Re¬ 
garded,  however,  as  written  memoranda  instead  of  oral 
deliverances,  these  passages  constitute  no  unworthy 
supplement  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  volumes. 

Anecdote  is  Haydon’s  forte,  yet  his  criticisms  are 
frequently  just  and  striking  : — 

I  say  of  the  “  Iliad”  as  I  said  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  the  works 
themselves  are  irresistiblelproofs  that  they  proceeded  from  one  mind, 
orig'jaland  enlightened.  Lord  Aberdeen  doubts  the  “Odyssey.” 
Why,  the  single  conception  of  Ajax  disdaining  to  answer  Ulysses, 
and  Achilles  striding  with  larger  steps  at  hearing  of  his  son’s  fame, 
are  proofs  of  its  being  the  conception  of  the  same  mind.  Men  like 
Lord  Aberdeen  can  surely  never  have  been  impressed  with  the  real 
power  of  a  poetical  work,  or  they  could  not  thus  be  led  astray  by 
plausibility,  ingenuity,  and  antiquarian  research. 

The  finest  touch  of  what  may  bo  called  the  delusion  of  Don 
Quixote  is  this.  He  makes  a  pasteteard  vizor,  believing  it  to  be 
strong  enough  for  the  stroke  of  a  giant.  He  fetches  it  a  blow  that 
smashes  it  to  pieces.  Mortified,  he  fits  it  up  again,  consoling  him¬ 
self  that  it  is  strong  enough  now,  but,  says  Cervantes,  “  he  did  not 
give  it  another  blow  to  prove  it.”  This  is  a  Shakespearian  touch 
and  worthy  of  him.  This  one  willing  shirk  of  evidence,  lest  ho 
might  even  convince  himself  against  his  will,  and  unsettle  his  frenzy, 
contains  the  whole  history  of  his  character,  and  is  a  deep,  deep 
glance  into  human  weakness. 

Voltaire  is  in  an  agony  lest  Confucius  should  be  misrepresented ; 
but  he  never  utters  a  complaint  that  Jesus  was  crucified. 

We  select  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  anec¬ 
dotes  : — 

Lord  Plunkett  has  an  arch  humour.  “When  do  you  sketch 
O’Connell  ?”  siiid  one  of  his  daughters.  “  There  is  one  thing,”  said 
Lord  Plunkett,  “  if  you  could  take  his  head  entirely  off  you  would 
do  great  good  to  society.”  He  looked  at  the  picture  (Reform 
Banquet),  and  said,  “  You  have  put  Hume  between  the  candles. 
I’ll  lay  my  life  he  will  be  thinking  of  the  expense  of  so  much  wax.” 

I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  laughing,  for  Hume  actually  said, 
as  he  looked  at  the  candle,  “  That’s  bad  wax.”  “  Why  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Because,”  said  he,  “  there’s  too  much  snuff ;  no  good  wax  has 
any.” 

At  dinner  at  Walmer  the  Duke  talked  of  the  want  of  fuel  in  Spain, 
of  what  the  troops  suffered,  and  how  whole  houses,  so  many  to  a 
division,  were  regularly  pulled  down  and  paid  for  as  fuel.  He  said 
he  found  every  Englishman  who  has  a  home  goes  to  bed  at  night. 
He  found  bivouacking  not  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  Ei^lish 
soldier.  He  got  drunk,  and  lay  down  under  a  hedge.  Discipline 
was  thus  injured.  But  when  he  introduced  tents,  every  soldier  knew 
his  own  tent,  and.  drunk  or  sober,  he  got  to  it  before  he  went  to^ 
sleep.  I  said,  “  Your  Grace,  the  French  always  bivouac.”  “  Yes.’ 
he  replied,  “  because  the  French,  Spanish,  and  all  other  nations,  lie 
anywhere.  It  is  their  habit.  They  have  no  home.” 
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Lord  Melbourne  iaid  to  Bulwer  one  evening,  in  allusion  to 
Bulwer's  itajing  away  from  the  House  to  pursue  his  literary  work, 
A  little  quiet  voting  is  worth  a  ream  of  writing.” 


that  lost  creature,  Hazlitt,  is  worthy  of  the  richest 
chapters  in  ‘  Little  Pedlington  * : — 


In  another  place  Haydon  says  : — “  Lord  Melbourne 
had  more  knowledge,  and  made  less  pretence  of  it,  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew.’*  He  states  that  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  assured  him  that  during  the  Ministerial  interregnum 
of  May  1832  Manners  Sutton  had  actually  kissed  hands 
as  Premier.  This  confirms  the  'statement  in  the 
‘  Greville  Memoirs.*  Of  Keats  he  says : — 

I  remember  Keats  repeating  to  mo  that  exquisite  ode  to  Pan,  just 
after  ho  had  conceived  it,  in  a  low,  half-chanting,  trembling  tone. 
What  a  true  genius  ho  w'as !  Poor  fellow !  “  I  know  the  miserable 
mistake,”  said  ho,  “  I  have  ignorantly  made  in  devoting  myself  to 
Leigh  Hunt;  but  be  is  not  selfish,  and  I’ll  not  slirink  now  he  is  in 
trouble.” 


Wordsworth. 

The  miscreant,  Hazlitt,  continues,  I  have  heard,  his  abuse  of 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  myself,  in  the  Examiner.  I  hope  that  you 
do  not  associate  with  the  fellow ;  he  is  not  a  proper  person  to  be 
admitted  into  respectable  society,  being  the  most  perverse  and 
malevolent  creature  that  ill-luck  has  ever  thrown  in  my  way.  Avoid 

him,  he  is  a - ,  and  this  I  understand  is  the  general  opinion  where 

he  is  known  in  London. 


The  remark  respecting  Leigh  Hunt  is  much  more  in 
Haydon’s  own  stylo  than  Keats’s,  although  the  latter 
must  no  doubt  have  fretted  at  the  injury  which  his 
association  with  Leigh  Hunt,  and  temporary  infection 
by  the  conceits  of  the  latter’s  style,  had  wrought  him 
with  the  critics  and  the  public.  The  mutual  regard  of 
the  two,  however,  remained  unabated ;  while  Haydon, 
having  quarrelled  with  Leigh  Hunt,  for  talking  too 
much,  as  it  would  really  seem  (vol.  ii.  p.  5),  pursued 
him  with  a  petty  rancour  of  which  these  volumes  con¬ 
tain  several  disagreeable  instances.  A  notice  of  Shelley 
is  also  liable  to  misconstruction : — 


Haydon. 

My  turn  will  come  with  Hazlitt,  for  he  has  the  malignant  mor¬ 
bidity  of  early  failure  in  the  same  pursuit.  I  have  had  several  side 
stabs  about  “  great  ”  pictures,  &c.,  and  the  absurdity  of  Art  ever 
existing  in  England,  but  he  shall  see,  if  he  cuts  me  (up)  openly,  it 
shall  not  be  with  impunity.  In  the  Edinburgh  Enct/clopcedia,  speak¬ 
ing  of  English  Art,  he  mentioned  every  living  painter  now  eminent, 
but  me !  ' 


Gislome,  a  friend  of  Shelley,  called  on  me  to-flay  (Oct.  23,  1825). 
He  told  me,  “  I  asked  Shelley  if  he  (Shelley)  did  not  think  he  might 
have  done  more  if  ho  had  acted  otherwise  with  his  talents  ?  ”  Shelley 
replied,  “  Certainly ;  he  had  made  a  mistake.”  I  put  this  dowm 
within  two  minutes  of  Gisborne  leaving  me,  because  I  think  it 
important. 


If,  however,  Wordsworth’s  egotism  had  a  ridiculous 
side,  it  also  had  a  sublime  one.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  haughty  independence  of  his  attitude  towards 
Napoleon,  and  the  piercing  clearness  of  a  gaze  that  saw 
beyond  externals  into  the  realities  of  things  : — 

I  think  of  Napoleon  pretty  much  as  you  do,  but  with  more  dislike, 
probably  because  my  thoughts  have  turned  less  upon  the  flesh  and 
blood  man  than  yours,  and  therefore  have  been  more  at  liberty  to 
dwell  with  unqualified  scorn  upon  his  various  liberticide  projects, 
and  the  miserable  selfishness  of  his  spirit.  Few  men  of  any  time 
have  been  at  the  head  of  greater  events,  yet  they  seem  to  have  had 
no  power  to  create  in  him  the  least  tendency  towards  magnanimity. 
How,  then,  with  this  impression,  can  I  help,^despising  him  ?  So 
much  for  the  idol  of  thousands. 


In  Shelley’s  last  letter  of  any  importance,  written  only 
nine  days  before  his  death,  ho  says  : — 

It  seems  to  mo  that  things  have  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis  as 
requires  every  man  plainly  to  utter  his  sentiments  on  the  inefficacy 
of  the  existing  religious,  no  less  than  political  systems  for  restrain¬ 
ing  and  guiding  mankind.  .  .  .  But  all,  more  or  less,  suIkIuo 

themselves  to  the  element  that  surrounds  them,  and  contribute  to 
the  evils  they  lament  by  the  hypocrisy  that  springs  from  them. 


He  cannot,  therefore,  have  repented  having  himself 
taken  the  lino  which  ho  enforces  upon  others,  though  he 
may  well  have  reproached  himself  with  having  prejudiced 
his  own  cause  by  an  attitude  of  too  uncompromising 
defiance  and  aggression. 

Wordsworth,  Keats,  Miss  Mitford,  Seymour  Kirkup, 
and  Eastlake,  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  of  Haydon  whoso  letters  appear  in  these  volumes. 
The  correspondence  with  Wordsworth  is  most  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  expansive  variety  of  one  of  the  parties, 
and  the  repressive  pride  of  the  other.  Haydon’s  share 
is  ebullient  with  life  and  animal  spirits ;  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  part  the  epistolary  commerce  flags,  he  writes 
rather  for  decency’s  than  friendship’s  sake,  and  com¬ 
monly  shuns  anything  approaching  to  discussion .  Having 
heard,  for  instance,  that  Haydon  has  spoken  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  lectures,  he  begs  that, 
if  this  be  so,  the  lectures  may  not  bo  dedicated  to  him¬ 
self.  Haydon  eagerly  oflers  to  send  the  MS.  of  the 
lectures  for  his  inspection.  “  For  God’s  sake,  my  dear 
friend,”  exclaims  in  efleetthe  dismayed  Wordsworth,  “do 
nothing  of  the  kind.” 


I  acknowledge  him  to  be  liable  to  all  the  charges  you  bring 
ugiiinst  him.  It  would  only  bo  a  question  between  us  of  the  degree 
in  which  he  is  so.  Therefore,  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  sending 
your  “Essay  ”  for  my  inspection. 


Wordsworth’s  serene  self-approbation  certainly  makes 
Haydon’s  restless  self-assertion  look  exceedingly  small. 
Ho  will  not  admit  having  condescended  to  read  Leigh 
Hunt’s  ‘  Masque,’  but  thinks  it  may  probably  be  a  com¬ 
fort  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  know  that  his  wife  and  daughter 
have,  and  that  “they  commend  the  style  in  strong 
terms.”  On  learning  Haydon’s  intention  of  naming  his 
son  after  him,  ho  calmly  remarks  : — 


My  name  will,  I  hope,  be  of  use  to  your  son  on  some  future  day 
by  attaching  an  interest  to  my  writings,  which  may  induce  him  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  them  than  otherwise  he  might  have 
been. 


Wordsworth  and  Haydon’s  duet  over  the  iniquities  of 


The  poet’s  literary  and  artistic  criticisms  in  these 
letters  are,  like  all  his  criticisms,  narrow  in  range,  but 
within  their  range  infallible. 

Keats’s  few  letters  have  the  charm  attaching  to  all  ho 
wrote,  but  hardly  bear  quotation.  Miss  Mitford’s  letters 
to  Haydon  have  for  the  most  part  been  printed  else¬ 
where  ;  in  his  own  share  of  the  correspondence  ho  ap¬ 
pears  at  his  very  best.  He  is  on  terms  of  unconstrained 
familiarity  and  on  a  perfect  intellectual  level ;  he  does 
not,  as  in  his  letters  to  Wordsworth,  seem  to  inflict  him¬ 
self  upon  an  unwilling  listener.  Whatever  actuates  him 
at  the  time,  the  exultation  of  triumph,  the  agony  of  de¬ 
feat,  sanguine  expectation,  gloomy  anxiety,  enthusiasm, 
spleen,  jealousy,  comes  pouring  forth  in  language  of 
rare  vivacity.  Many  of  his  critical  observations  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  just  and  acute,  we  much  regret  having  no 
space  for  more  specimens.  Mr.  F.  W.  Haydon  says  ho 
does  not  know  why  the  correspondence  was  interrupted.. 
Miss  Mitford’s  biographers  will  inform  him  that  the 
cause  was  the  injuria  for mce ;  she  deemed  his  portrait  of 
her  no  better  than  a  caricature,  and  his  ungallant  threat 
of  engraving  it  completed  the  estrangement.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Eastlake,  Canova,  &c.,  turns  chiefly 
on  questions  of  art,  and  is  frequently  very  interesting. 
George  Combe’s  letters  on  oesthetic  subjects  are  parti¬ 
cularly  good.  A  solitary  epistle  from  John  Scott,  on 
ethical  and  religious  subjects,  manifests  remarkable 
powers  both  of  thought  and  expression.  Haydon’s 
attempt  at  a  reply  is  pitiable.  Of  his  appeals  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  other  titled 
persons,  the  less  said  the  better.  We  turn  with  pleasure 
to  a  letter  to  his  son,  animated  with  the  enthusiastic 
patriotism  which  redeems  his  ambition  from  vulgarity 
by  redeeming  it  from  selfishness.  The  glory  of  his 
country  was  as  much  an  object  to  him  as  his  own  : — 

You  must  never  believe  in  the  “  croakers.”  There  are  plenty  of 
them  in  every  profession.  In  the  nrmy  [and  navy  they  seem  to 
abound.  A  certain  class  of  men  could  not  exist  without  “  croaking.” 

I  have  lived  in  the  world  now  more  than  half  a  century,  and  I  never 
remember  any  period  of  my  life  at  which  I  was  not  assured  by  these 
people  that  England  luid  seen  her  best  days,  and  her  decline  had 
sot  in.  3Iy  dear  boy,  if  you  live  anotlier  fifty  years  you  will  hear 
the  same  story  constiintly  repeated,  and  you  will  see  what  I  see, 
your  glorious  country  higher  and  greater  than  ever.  The  sun  of 
England  is  only  just  rising  above  the  horizon.  The  fools,  to  think 
that  because  of  some  passing  cloud  the  glory  of  England  w'as  to  set ! 
The  people  of  England  are  the  greatest  people  on  earth ;  and  in. 
proportion  as  they  acquire  knowledge  and  skill,  they  will  improve 
their  machinery  and  appliances,  extend  their  commerce,  and 
increase  their  capital.  England  is  wealthy  and  numerous  now.  In 
fifty  years  her  wealth  and  numbers  will  be  quadrupled.  You  have 
no  conception  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  great  nation  to 
which  you  belong,  and  of  the  vjist  future  before  it. 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Hay  don,  as  we  have  intimated,  inherits  his 
father’s  literary  gifts,  and  is,  like  him,  a  man  of  brilliant 
but  unsound  and  erratic  ability.  '  He  would  succeed 
well  with  any  subject  absolutely  excluding  the  element 
of  personal  controversy  ;  but  where  is  stich  a  subject  to 
be  found  ?  It  is  sufficient  praise  of  his  memoir  in  its 
literary  aspect  to  pronounce  it  eminently  readable  even 
after  his  father’s  autobiography  and  journal.  His  notes 
to  the  correspondence  and  “  table-talk  ”  are  commonly 
irrelevant,  and  always  interesting.  One  defect  of  his 
work  is  unpardonable :  it  has  no  index. 


OLIVER  MADOX-BROWN’S  LITERARV 
REMAINS. 


The  Bwale  Bluth.  Hebditch's  Legacy ;  and  other  Literary  Re¬ 
mains  of  Oliver  Madox-Brown,  Author  of  ‘  Gabriel  Denver,* 
edited  by  William  M.  Rossetti  and  F.  Hueffer.  With  a  Memoir 
and  Two  Portraits.  London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 


These  literary  remains  consist  of  a  Devonshire  story 
<jalled  the  ‘  Dwale  Bluth,’  a  large  portion  of  a  story 
(incomplete)  of  London  life  called  ‘  Hebditch’s  Legacy,’ 
‘The  Black  Swan,*  which  is  ‘Gabriel  Denver’  in  its 
original  form,  some  short  stories  and  fragments  of 
stories,  and  a  few  poems.  Prefixed  to  them  is  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  written  by  the  editors, 
and  a  most  pathetic  “  Lament  ”  by  Mr.  Puilip  Bourke 
Marston. 

The  appearance  of  ‘  Gabriel  Denver  ’  in  1873  must  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers.  With  a 
story  so  slight  in  construction  that  a  full  outline  of  it 
might  easily  be  given  in  a  single  paragraph — with  a  set 
of  characters  that  were  (to  use  a  favourite  word  of  the 
writer’s  own)  dark  silhouettes  merely — ‘  Gabriel  Denver  ’ 
displayed,  more  than  any  novel  since  ‘Jane  Eyre  ’  (unless, 
perhaps,  we  should  except  the  pirate-chase  in  ‘  Hard 
Cash  ’),  that  one  quality  which  is  the  rarest  of  all  in 
literature,  yet,  without  which  he  who  essays  to  tell  a 
story — never  mind  what  may  be  his  other  endowments — 
has  lamentably  mistaken  his  vocation — the  quality  we 
call  imagination — the  faculty,  that  is,  of  seeing  imaginary 
objects  and  dramatic  actions — physically  seeing  them, 
one  might  say,  as  well  as  mentally — and  flashing  them 
upon  the  imaginations  (even  upon  the  corporeal  senses) 
of  others — the  faculty  which  Blake  calls  “  Vision,” 
and  which  is,  as  he  finely  says,  “  surrounded  by  the 
daughters  of  Inspiration.” 

This  story  in  its  original  form,  then  called  ‘  The 
Black  Swan,’  had  ended  tragically.  But,  for  certain 
market  reasons  suggested  by  the  publishers — good 
reasons,  as  we  must  think — the  denouement  was  altered 
to  a  non-tragical  one,  a  change, — as  we  need  not  tell  any 
who  have  studied  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  in  imagina¬ 
tive  literature, — so  fundamental  as  to  affect  the  very 
texture  of  the  work  from  beginning  to  end.  The  editors 
think  that  the  story  was  thereby  weakened.  We  think 
so,  too.  But  alas  !  all  of  us  live  and  work  under  con¬ 
ditions.  On  carefully  collating  it  in  this  form,  with 
‘  Gabriel  Denver  ’  we  are  more  than  ever  struck  with 
the  intensity  of  the  “seeing”  displayed.  (Intensity  of 
“  seeing  ”  does  not  of  course  necessarily  imply  truth  of 
seeing ;  otherwise  Blake’s  ‘  Ghost  of  a  Flea  ’  was  a 
more  real  phenomenon  than  any  brick  from  Babylon.) 
As  completely  must  these  scenes  on  board  the  burning 
ship  have  been  “lived”  by  the  writer  as  ever  were 
“lived  ”  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  most  vivid  scenes  in 
her  great  romance,  who,  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells  us,  was  so 
possessed  with  her  work  that  when  she  had  got  her 
heroine  at  the  point  of  flying  from  Thornfield  Hall, 
she  was  obliged  to  put  the  story  by  for  some  time  ;  the 
reality  of  the  imaginary  life  she  had  lived  made  her  ill. 
And  we  wish  that  the  editors  of  these  volumes  had 
given  us  an  account  of  the  mental  condition  of  their 
author  while  he  was  producing  such  a  scene,  say,  as  that 
on  board  the  Black  Swan,  p^-g©  1^9  of  the  second  of 
these  volumes. 

The  striking  qualities  of  ‘  Gabriel  Denver  *  were  recog¬ 


nised  at  once  by  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  tho 
Press,  though,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  book,  there  were  some  astonishing 
critiques  here  and  there — critiques  quite  as  amusing  and 
bewildered  as  any  of  those  early  ones  on  ‘  Jane  Eyre  ’— 
as  amusing  even  as  the  Quarterly  article  suggesting  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  most  likely  an  abandoned  woman^ 
shunned  by  her  own  sex— :a  literary  “social  evil,”  in 
fact.  (We  wonder  whether  the  writer  of  that  article  is 
still  among  us.  Delightful  creature  !  What  a.  man  to 
know !) 

The  faults,  indeed,  of  ‘  Gabriel  Denver  ’  were  notice¬ 
able  enough.  But  equally  noticeable  was  it  that  the 
faults  were  reflected  ones.  Education  is  unlearning, 
rather  than  learning.  Plastic  as  molten- wax,  the  mind 
begins  learning,  for  good  or  ill,  from  the  first  dawn  of 
consciousness.  Youth,  therefore,  how  rich  soever  in  in¬ 
dividual  force,  can  no  more  help  being  imitative  than  a 
river  can  help  reflecting  the  scenery  through  which  it 
flows,  even  though  the  river  be  the  Amazon  itself.  The 
great  thing  to  be  desired  for  young  genius  is  that  the 
models  should  be  good.  Now,  Oliver  Madox-Brown’s 
two  great  models  (Emily  Brontii  and  Victor  Hugo, 
manifestly)  were  bad — bad,  that  is,  as  models.  By  the 
vicious  peculiarities  of  both,  the  ‘  Black  Swan  ’  is  marred 
in  many  chapters.  Here,  as  in  ‘  Wuthering  Heights,’ 
too  often  is  true  passion  imperfectly  simulated  by  mere 
lawless  violence  of  speech,  by  reckless  “  unpacking  of 
the  heart.”  Of  hate,  for  instance — the  easiest  of  all  the 
passions  to  depict — both  ‘Wuthering  Heights’  and  the 
‘  Black  Swan  ’  are  full ;  and  the  hate  is  meant  to  be  the 
sublimation  of  hate.  But  neither  Emily  Bronte  nor 
Oliver  Madox-Brown  had  yet  learnt  that  hate,  though 
voluble  perhaps  as  theirs — vituperative  perhaps  as  theirs 
— verbose  perhaps  as  theirs — when  at  the  common  red- 
heat  glow,  changes,  in  a  moment,  when  once  that  red¬ 
ness  which  to  them  seems  heat  has  been  fanned  to 
hatred’s  own  complexion,  whiteness,  as  of  iron  at  the 
melting-point ;  when,  far  too  big  has  the  heat  grown  to 
be  “  unpacked  ”  at  all,  and  even  the  bitter  epigrams  of 
hate’s  own  rhetoric,  though  brief  as  the  terrier’s  snap  ere 
he  flesh  his  teeth,  or  as  the  short  snarl  of  the  tigress  as 
she  springs  before  her  cubs  in  danger,  are  all  too  slow 
and  sluggish  for  a  soul  to  which  language  at  its  tensest 
has  become  idle  play.  The  truly  passionate  are  few,  and 
it  is  these  alone  who  will  understand  us  when  wo  say 
that  in  the  dreadful  epigrams  of  Sister  Helen’s  answers 
to  the  prattle  of  her  little  brother,  in  Mr.  Rossetti’s  balltid 
of  that  name,  there  is  more  of  the  concentrated  fire  of 
passion  that  knows  not  itself,  whether  it  be  love  or  hate, 
than  in  all  ‘Wuthering  Heights’ — than  in  anything, 
in  fact,  that  has  appeared  in  our  literature  since 
Shakespeare.  And  if  writers  like  Emily  Bronte  and 
Oliver  Madox-Brown,  knowing  nothing  of  that  lire 
that  heats  at  once  the  deepest  hell  and  the  highest 
heaven  of  passion,  give  us  rhetorical  abuse  as  the 
language  of  simple  hate,  what  can  they  do  with  that 
other  passion  compared  with  which  even  liate  is 
as  the  flicker  of  a  rushlight  to  Salamau’s  cloak  of 
fire  ? 

Equally  noxious  was  the  influence  upon  him  of  the 
other  model,  Victor  Hugo — among  great  w'riters  the 
most  barbaric,  surely,  that  has  appeared  in  European 
literature  since  Alarlowe — though,  perhaps,  for  massive¬ 
ness  and  intellectual  glory,  as  well  as  for  tire  of  genius, 
the  greatest  since  Goethe — unless,  indeed,  “Erechtheus,” 
as  a  Pelion  upon  the  Ossa  of  his  previous  work,  may 
have  now  given  that  place  to  Mr.  Swinburne.  Oliver 
^ladox-Brown  caught  up  Victor  Hugo’s  habit  of  paint¬ 
ing  every  minutest  detail  of  a  scene  as  if  the  business  of 
art,  like  that  of  science,  were  to  disintegrate  Nature  to 
her  very  atoms,  if  possible,  instead  of  embodying  for  us 
that  homogeneity  which  underlies,  which  must  underly, 
all  that  seems  so  heterogeneous  to  us,  and  which  it  is 
the  proud  function  of  art  to  express.  The  great  French¬ 
man’s  love,  too,  of  what  Coleridge  calls  “  the  material 
sublime,”  and  of  any  kind  of  sensational  effect,  never 
mind  how  wide  of  truth,  never  mind  how  destructive  of 
beauty,  had  also  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Black  Swan.’  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  what  a 
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that  lost  creature,  Hazlitt,  is  worthy  of  the  richest 
chapters  in  ‘  Little  Pedlington  * : — 

Wordsworth. 

The  miscreant,  Hazlitt,  continues,  I  hare  heard,  his  abuse  of 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  myself,  in  the  Examiner.  I  hope  that  you 
do  not  associate  with  the  fellow ;  he  is  not  a  proper  person  to  bo 
admitted  into  respectable  society,  being  the  most  perverse  and 
malevolent  creature  that  ill-luck  has  ever  thrown  in  my  way.  Avoid 
and  this  I  understand  is  the  general  opinion  where 


Lord  Melbourne  said  to  Bulwer  one  evening,  in  allusion  to 
Bulwer  s  staging  away  from  the  House  to  pursue  his  literary  work, 
**  A  little  quiet  voting  is  worth  a  ream  of  writing.*' 

In  another  place  Haydon  says  : — “  Lord  Melbourne 
had  more  knowledge,  and  made  less  pretence  of  it,  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew.”  He  states  that  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  assured  him  that  during  the  J^Iinistorial  interregnum 
of  May  1832  Manners  Sutton  had  actually  kissed  hands 
as  Premier.  This  confirms  the  ‘  statement  in  the 
‘  Greville  Memoirs.*  Of  Keats  he  says : — 

I  remember  Kents  repeating  to  mo  that  exquisite  ode  to  Pan,  just 
nflor  he  had  conceived  it,  in  a  low,  half-chanting,  trembling  tone. 
What  a  true  ^nius  he  was !  Poor  fellow !  “  I  know  the  miserable 
mistake,”  said  he,  “  I  have  ignorantly  made  in  devoting  myself  to 
Leigh  Hunt;  but  he  is  not  selfish,  and  I'll  not  slirink  now  ho  is  in 
trouble.” 

The  remark  respecting  Leigh  Hunt  is  much  more  in 
Hayden’s  own  stylo  than  Keats’s,  although  the  latter 
must  no  doubt  have  fretted  at  the  injury  which  his 
association  with  Leigh  Hunt,  and  temporary  infection 
by  the  conceits  of  the  latter’s  style,  had  wrought  him 
with  the  critics  and  the  public.  The  mutual  regard  of 
the  two,  however,  remained  unabated ;  while  Haydon, 
having  quarrelled  with  Leigh  Hunt,  for  talking  too 
much,  as  it  would  really  seem  (vol.  ii.  p.  5),  pursued 
him  with  a  petty  rancour  of  which  these  volumes  con¬ 
tain  several  disagreeable  instances.  A  notice  of  Shelley 
is  also  liable  to  misconstruction : — 

Gisltome,  a  friend  of  Shelley,  called  on  me  to-day  (Oct.  23,  1825). 
He  told  me,  “  I  aeked  Shelley  if  he  (Shelley)  did  not  think  he  might 
have  done  more  if  he  had  acted  otherwise  with  his  talents  ?  ”  Shelley 
replied,  “  Certainly ;  he  had  made  a  mistfike.”  I  put  this  down 
within  two  minutes  of  Gislx)rno  leaving  me,  because  I  think  it 
important. 

In  Shelley’s  last  letter  of  any  importance,  written  only 
nine  days  before  his  death,  he  says  : — 

It  seems  to  me  that  things  have  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis  as 
requires  every  man  plainly  to  utter  his  sentiments  on  the  inefhcaoy 
of  the  existing  religious,  no  less  than  political  systems  for  restrain¬ 
ing  and  guiding  mankind.  .  .  .  But  all,  more  or  less,  8u]>due 

themselves  to  the  element  that  surrounds  them,  and  contribute  to 
the  evils  they  lament  by  the  hypocrisy  that  springs  from  them. 

Ho  cannot,  therefore,  have  repented  having  himself 
taken  the  line  which  he  enforces  upon  others,  though  he 
may  well  have  reproached  himself  with  having  prejudiced 
his  own  cause  by  an  attitude  of  too  uncompromising 
defiance  and  aggression. 

Wordsworth,  Keats,  Miss  Mitford,  Seymour  Kirkup, 
and  Eastlake,  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  of  Haydon  whoso  letters  appear  in  these  volumes. 
The  correspondence  with  Wordsworth  is  most  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  expansive  variety  of  one  of  the  parties, 
and  the  repressive  pride  of  the  other.  Haydon’s  share 
is  ebullient  with  life  and  animal  spirits ;  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  part  the  epistolary  commerce  flags,  he  writes 
rather  for  decency’s  than  friendship’s  sake,  and  com¬ 
monly  shuns  anything  approaching  to  discussion.  Having 
heard,  for  instance,  that  Haydon  has  spoken  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  lectures,  he  begs  that, 
if  this  bo  so,  the  lectures  may  not  be  dedicated  to  him¬ 
self.  Haydon  eagerly  oflers  to  send  the  MS.  of  the 
lectures  for  his  inspection.  “  For  God’s  sake,  my  dear 
friend,”  exclaims  in  effect  the  dismayed  Words w'orth,“  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.” 

I  acknowledge  him  to  be  liable  to  all  the  charges  you  bring 
ugiiinst  him.  It  would  only  bo  a  question  between  us  of  the  degree 
in  which  he  is  so.  Therefore,  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  sending 
your  “  Essay  ”  for  my  inspection. 

Wordsworth’s  serene  self-approbation  certainly  makes 
Haydon’s  restless  self-assertion  look  exceedingly  small. 
Ho  will  not  admit  having  condescended  to  read  Leigh 
Hunt’s  ‘  Masque,’  but  thinks  it  may  probably  be  a  com¬ 
fort  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  know  that  his  wife  and  daughter 
have,  and  that  “they  commend  the  style  in  strong 
terms.”  On  leaminc:  Haydon’s  intention  of  naminer  his 


him,  ho  is  a 
he  is  known  in  London. 

Haydon. 

My  turn  will  come  with  Hazlitt,  for  he  has  the  malignant  mor¬ 
bidity  of  early  failure  in  the  same  pursuit.  I  have  had  several  side 
stabs  about  “  great ”  pictures,  &c.,  and  the  absurdity  of  Art  ever 
existing  in  England,  Imt  he  shall  see,  if  he  cuts  me  (up)  openly,  it 
shall  not  be  with  impunity.  In  the  EUnburgh  Encyclopcedia^  speak¬ 
ing  of  English  Art,  he  mentioned  every  living  painter  now  eminent, 
but  me !  * 

If,  however,  Wordsworth’s  egotism  had  a  ridiculous 
side,  it  also  had  a  sublime  one.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  haughty  independence  of  his  attitude  towards 
Napoleon,  and  the  piercing  clearness  of  a  gaze  that  saw 
beyond  externals  into  the  realities  of  things  : — 

I  think  of  Napoleon  pretty  much  as  you  do,  but  with  more  dislike, 
probably  because  my  thoughts  have  turned  less  upon  the  flesh  and 
blood  man  than  youi-s,  and  therefore  have  been  more  at  liberty  to 
dwell  with  unqualified  scorn  upon  his  various  liberticide  projects, 
and  the  misonible  selfishness  of  his  spirit.  Few*  men  of  any  time 
have  been  at  the  head  of  greater  events,  yet  they  seem  to  have  had 
no  power  to  create  in  him  the  least  tendency  towards  magnanimity. 
How,  then,  with  this  impression,  can  I  help^^despising  him  ?  So 
much  for  the  idol  of  thousands. 

The  poet’s  literary  and  artistic  criticisms  in  these 
letters  are,  like  all  his  criticisms,  narrow  in  range,  but 
within  their  range  infallible. 

Keats’s  few  letters  have  the  charm  attaching  to  all  ho 
wrote,  but  hardly  bear  quotation.  Miss  Mitford’s  letters 
to  Haydon  have  for  the  most  part  been  printed  else¬ 
where  ;  in  his  own  share  of  the  correspondence  ho  ap¬ 
pears  at  his  very  best.  He  is  on  terms  of  unconstrained 
familiarity  and  on  a  perfect  intellectual  level ;  he  does 
not,  as  in  his  letters  to  Wordsworth,  seem  to  inflict  him¬ 
self  upon  an  unwilling  listener.  Whatever  actuates  him 
at  the  time,  the  exultation  of  triumph,  the  agony  of  de¬ 
feat,  sanguine  expectation,  gloomy  anxiety,  enthusiasm, 
spleen,  jealousy,  comes  pouring  forth  in  language  of 
rare  vivacity.  Many  of  his  critical  observations  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  just  and  acute,  we  much  regret  having  no 
space  for  more  specimens.  Mr.  F.  W.  Haydon  says  ho 
does  not  know  why  the  correspondence  was  interrupted. 
Miss  Mitford’s  biographers  will  inform  him  that  the 
cause  w'as  the  injuria  formed  \  she  deemed  his  portrait  of 
her  no  better  than  a  caricature,  and  his  ungallant  threat 
of  engraving  it  completed  the  estrangement.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Eastlake,  Canova,  &c.,  turns  chiefly 
on  questions  of  art,  and  is  frequently  very  interesting. 
George  Combe’s  letters  on  aesthetic  subjects  are  parti¬ 
cularly  good.  A  solitary  epistle  from  John  Scott,  on 
ethical  and  religious  subjects,  manifests  remarkable 
powers  both  of  thought  and  expression.  Haydon’s 
attempt  at  a  reply  is  pitiable.  Of  his  appeals  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  other  titled 
persons,  the  less  said  the  better.  We  turn  with  pleasure 
to  a  letter  to  his  son,  animated  with  the  enthusiastic 
patriotism  which  redeems  his  ambition  from  vulgarity 
by  redeeming  it  from  selfishness.  The  glory  of  his 
country  was  as  much  an  object  to  him  as  his  own  : — 

You  must  never  believe  in  the  “  croakers.”  There  are  plenty  of 
them  in  every  profession.  In  the  army  and  navy  they  seem  to 
abound.  A  certain  class  of  men  could  not  exist  without  “  croaking.” 

I  have  lived  in  the  world  now  more  than  half  a  century,  and  I  never 
remember  any  period  of  my  life  at  which  I  was  not  assured  by  these 
people  that  England  had  seen  her  best  days,  and  her  decline  had 
set  in.  3Iy  dear  boy,  if  you  live  another  fifty  years  you  will  hear 
the  same  story  constiintly  repeated,  and  you  will  see  what  I  see, 
your  glorious  country  higher  and  greater  than  ever.  The  sun  of 
England  is  only  just  rising  alx)vo  the  horizon.  The  fools,  to  think 
that  because  of  some  pissing  cloud  the  glory  of  England  w'as  to  set  1 
The  people  of  England  are  the  greatest  people  on  earth ;  and  in, 
proportion  as  they  acquire  knowledge  and  skill,  they  will  improve 
their  machinery  and  appliances,  extend  their  commerce,  and 
increase  their  c^ipital.  England  is  wealthy  and  numerous  now.  In 
fifty  years  her  wealth  and  numbers  will  be  qusidruplcd.  You  have 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Hay  don,  as  we  have  intimated,  inherits  his 
father’s  literary  gifts,  and  is,  like  him,  a  man  of  brilliant 
hut  unsound  and  erratic  ability.  He  would  succeed 
well  with  any  subject  absolutely  excluding  the  element 
of  personal  controversy  ;  but  where  is  sUch  a  subject  to 
be  found  ?  It  is  suflBcient  praise  of  his  memoir  in  its 
literary  aspect  to  pronounce  it  eminently  readable  even 
after  his  father’s  autobiography  and  journal.  His  notes 
to  the  correspondence  and  “  table-talk  ”  are  commonly 
irrelevant,  and  always  interesting.  One  defect  of  his 
work  is  unpardonable :  it  has  no  index. 


OLIVER  MADOX-BROWN’S  LITERARV 
REMAINS. 


The  Dwale  Bluih.  HehditcKs  Legacy ;  and  other  Literary  Re¬ 
mains  of  Oliver  Madox-Brown,  Author  of  ‘Gabriel  Denver,’ 
edited  by  William  M.  Rossetti  and  F.  Hueffer.  With  a  Memoir 
and  Two  Portraits.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers. 


These  literary  remains  consist  of  a  Devonshire  story 
-called  the  ‘  Dwale  Bluth,’  a  large  portion  of  a  story 
(incomplete)  of  London  life  called  ‘  Hebditch’s  Legacy,’ 
^The  Black  Swan,’  which  is  ‘  Grabriel  Denver  ’  in  its 
original  form,  some  short  stories  and  fragments  of 
stories,  and  a  few  poems.  Prefixed  to  them  is  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  written  by  the  editors, 
and  a  most  pathetic  “  Lament  ”  by  Mr.  Puilip  Bourke 
Marston. 

The  appearance  of  ‘  Gabriel  Denver  ’  in  1873  must  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers.  With  a 
story  so  slight  in  construction  that  a  full  outline  of  it 
might  easily  be  given  in  a  single  paragraph — with  a  set 
of  characters  that  were  (to  use  a  favourite  word  of  the 
writer’s  own)  dark  silhouettes  merely — ‘  Gabriel  Denver  ’ 
displayed,  more  than  any  novel  since  ‘Jane  Eyre  ’  (unless, 
perhaps,  we  should  except  the  pirate-chase  in  ‘  Hard 
Cash  ’),  that  one  quality  which  is  the  rarest  of  all  in 
literature,  yet,  without  which  he  who  essays  to  tell  a 
gtory — never  mind  what  may  be  his  other  endowments — 
has  lamentably  mistaken  his  vocation — the  quality  we 
call  imagination — the  faculty,  that  is,  of  seeing  imaginary 
objects  and  dramatic  actions — physically  seeing  them, 
one  might  say,  as  well  as  mentally — and  flashing  them 
upon  the  imaginations  (even  upon  the  corporeal  senses) 
of  others — the  faculty  which  Blake  calls  “  Vision,” 
and  which  is,  as  he  finely  says,  “  surrounded  by  the 
daughters  of  Inspiration.” 

This  story  in  its  original  form,  then  called  ‘  The 
Black  Swan,’  had  ended  tragically.  But,  for  certain 
market  reasons  suggested  by  the  publishers — good 
reasons,  as  we  must  think — the  denouement  was  altered 
to  a  non-tragical  one,  a  change, — as  we  need  not  tell  any 
who  have  studied  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  in  imagina¬ 
tive  literature, — so  fundamental  as  to  affect  the  very 
texture  of  the  work  from  beginning  to  end.  The  editors 
think  that  the  story  was  thereby  weakened.  We  think 
so,  too.  But  alas  !  all  of  us  live  and  work  under  con¬ 
ditions.  On  carefully  collating  it  in  this  form,  with 
‘  Gabriel  Denver  ’  we  are  more  than  ever  struck  with 
the  intensity  of  the  “  seeing  ”  displayed.  (Intensity  of 
“  seeing  ”  does  not  of  course  necessarily  imply  truth  of 
seeing ;  otherwise  Blake’s  ‘  Ghost  of  a  Flea  ’  was  a 
more  real  phenomenon  than  any  brick  from  Babylon.) 
As  completely  must  these  scenes  on  board  the  burning 
ship  have  been  “lived”  by  the  writer  as  ever  were 
“lived  ”  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  most  vivid  scenes  in 
her  great  romance,  who,  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells  us,  was  so 
possessed  with  her  work  that  when  she  had  got  her 
heroine  at  the  point  of  flying  from  Thornfield  Hall, 
she  was  obliged  to  put  the  story  by  for  some  time  ;  the 
reality  of  the  imaginary  life  she  had  lived  made  her  ill. 
And  we  wish  that  the  editors  of  these  volumes  had 
given  us  an  account  of  the  mental  condition  of  their 
author  while  he  was  producing  such  a  sceue,  say,  as  that 
on  board  the  Slack  Swan^  second  of 

these  volumes. 

The  striking  qualities  of  ‘  Gabriel  Denver  ’  were  recog¬ 


nised  at  once'  by  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
Press,  though,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  book,  there  were  some  astonishing 
critiques  here  and  there — critiques  quite  as  amusing  and 
bewildered  as  any  of  those  early  ones  on  ‘  Jane  Eyre  ’— 
as  amusing  even  as  the  Quarterly  article  suggesting  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  most  likely  an  abandoned  woman, 
shunned  by  her  own  sex — a  literary  “social  evil,”  in 
fact.  (We  wonder  whether  the  writer  of  that  article  is 
still  among  us.  Delightful  creature  !  What  a.  man  to 
know !) 

The  faults,  indeed,  of  ‘  Gabriel  Denver  ’  were  notice¬ 
able  enough.  But  equally  noticeable  was  it  that  the 
faults  were  reflected  ones.  Education  is  unlearning, 
rather  than  learning.  Plastic  as  molten- wax,  the  mind 
begins  learning,  for  good  or  ill,  from  the  first  dawn  of 
consciousness.  Youth,  therefore,  how  rich  soever  in  in¬ 
dividual  force,  can  no  more  help  being  imitative  than  a 
river  can  help  reflecting  the  scenery  through  which  it 
flows,  even  though  the  river  be  the  Amazon  itself.  The 
great  thing  to  be  desired  for  young  genius  is  that  the 
models  should  be  good.  Now,  Oliver  Madox-Brown’s 
two  great  models  (Emily  Bronte  and  Victor  Hugo, 
manifestly)  were  bad — bad,  that  is,  as  models.  By  the 
vicious  peculiarities  of  both,  the  ‘  Black  Swan  ’  is  marred 
in  many  chapters.  Here,  as  in  ‘  Wuthering  Heights,’ 
too  often  is  true  passion  imperfectly  simulated  by  mere 
lawless  violence  of  speech,  by  reckless  “  unpacking  of 
the  heart.”  Of  hate,  for  instance — the  easiest  of  all  the 
passions  to  depict — both  ‘Wuthering  Heights’  and  the 
‘  Black  Swan  ’  are  full ;  and  the  hate  is  meant  to  be  the 
sublimation  of  hate.  But  neither  Emily  Bronte  nor 
Oliver  Madox-Brown  had  yet  learnt  that  hate,  though 
voluble  perhaps  as  theirs — vituperative  perhaps  as  theirs 
— verbose  perhaps  as  theirs — when  at  the  common  red- 
heat  glow,  changes,  in  a  moment,  when  once  that  red¬ 
ness  which  to  them  seems  heat  has  been  fanned  to 
hatred’s  own  complexion,  whiteness,  as  of  iron  at  the 
melting-point ;  when,  far  too  big  has  the  heat  grown  to 
be  “  unpacked  ”  at  all,  and  even  the  bitter  epigrams  of 
hate’s  own  rhetoric,  though  brief  as  the  terrier’s  snap  ere 
he  flesh  his  teeth,  or  as  the  short  snarl  of  the  tigress  as 
she  springs  before  her  cubs  in  danger,  are  all  too  slow 
and  sluggish  for  a  soul  to  which  language  at  its  tensest 
has  become  idle  play.  The  truly  passionate  are  few,  and 
it  is  these  alone  who  will  understand  us  when  we  say 
that  in  the  dreadful  epigrams  of  Sister  Helen’s  answers 
to  the  prattle  of  her  little  brother,  in  Mr.  Rossetti’s  ballad 
of  that  name,  there  is  more  of  the  concentrated  fire  of 
passion  that  knows  not  itself,  whether  it  be  love  or  hate, 
than  in  all  ‘Wuthering  Heights’ — than  in  anything, 
in  fact,  that  has  appeared  in  our  literature  since 
Shakespeare.  And  if  writers  like  Emily  Bronte  and 
Oliver  Madox-Brown,  knowing  nothing  of  that  fire 
that  heats  at  once  the  deepest  hell  and  the  highest 
heaven  of  passion,  give  us  rhetorical  abuse  as  the 
language  of  simple  hate,  what  can  they  do  with  that 
other  passion  compared  with  which  even  hate  is 
as  the  flicker  of  a  rushlight  to  Salamau’s  cloak  of 
fire  ? 

Equally  noxious  was  the  influence  upon  him  of  the 
other  model,  Victor  Hugo — among  great  writers  the 
most  barbaric,  surely,  that  has  appeared  in  European 
literature  since  Marlowe — though,  perhaps,  for  massive¬ 
ness  and  intellectual  glory,  as  well  as  for  fire  of  genius, 
the  greatest  since  Goethe — unless,  indeed,  “Erechtheus,” 
as  a  Pelion  upon  the  Ossa  of  his  previous  work,  may 
have  now  given  that  place  to  Mr.  Swinburne.  Oliver 
^ladox-Brown  caught  up  Victor  Hugo’s  habit  of  paint¬ 
ing  every  minutest  detail  of  a  scene  as  if  the  business  of 
art,  like  that  of  science,  wore  to  disintegrate  Nature  to 
her  very  atoms,  if  possible,  instead  of  embodying  for  us 
that  homogeneity  which  underlies,  which  must  underly, 
all  that  seems  so  heterogeneous  to  us,  and  whicli  it  is 
the  proud  function  of  art  to  express.  The  great  French¬ 
man’s  love,  too,  of  what  Coleridge  calls  “  the  material 
sublime,”  and  of  any  kind  of  sensational  efifect,  never 
mind  how  wide  of  truth,  never  mind  how  destructive  of 
beauty,  had  also  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Black  Swan.’  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  what  a 
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fascination  for  young  writers  have  these  very  faults  of 
Hugo’s  which  Goethe  pointed  out  more  than  forty  years 
ago. 

Yet,  crude  in  execution  as  the  *  Black  Swan  ’  often  is, 
there  is  a  oneness  about  it  which  we  miss  in  ‘  Gabriel 
Denver.’  It  is  an  organic  whole.  More ;  it  is,  in 
a  certain  great  and  high  sense,  a  far  truer  “repre¬ 
sentation”  than  many  of  what  are  called  the  “  realistic 
novels  ”  of  man’s  actual  condition  here,  enmeshed,  fly¬ 
like,  in  a, web  of  circumstance  which  has  been  a- weaving 
for  him  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  before. 
It  teaches  an  ethical  lesson^  too,  and  a  true  one — the 
lesson  that,  as  Festus  says,  “  The  heart  is  its  own  fate.” 
The  moment  that  wo  begin  the  first  chapter  of  the 
*  Dwalo  Bluth,’  notwithstanding  that  we  find,  even  here, 
too  much  reminiscence  of  Hugo  and  the  morbid  French 
school  in  the  conception  of  the  story,  and  of  Emily 
Brontii,  in  occasional  returns  to  noisy  and  eccentric 
violence,  wo  perceive  that  the-  author  has  got  into  a 
new  world.  We  perceive  that  he  has  taken  a  leap  from 
the  realm  of  exaggeration  and  riotous  exercise  of  law¬ 
less  power,  to  the  world  of  truth  and  beauty  where 
alone  art  can  live — a  leap  such,  perhaps,  as  no  young 
writer  ever  took  so  suddenly  before.  We  perceive,  too, 
that  wCf  on  our  part,  have  come  upon  something  new — 
upon  a  kind  of  precocity  that  is  very  likely  unique,  in 
our  country  at  least ;  not  the  precocity  of  Chatterton,  for 
instance,  not  that  of  Sydney  Walker,  nor  of  Beckford  ; 
but  something  different  in  kind.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  indeed  to  compare  him  with  these  for  a 
moment.  With  them,  we  see  at  once  that  the  precocity 
is  that  of  the  dry  light  of  intelligence  merely.  It  is  the 
understanding  (the  verstand)  rather  than  the  reason  (the 
veniuft)  that,  in  its  precocious  development,  astonished  us. 
That  volume  of  Sydney  Walker’s,  called  ‘  Gustavus  Vasa’ 
and  other  poems,  published  in  1813  (when  the  author 
was  seventeen  years  of  age)  consists,  it  must  be  remem- 
Ijered,  of  poems  written  at  least  three  years  before.  But 
it  is  in  very  truth — to  use  Henry  Kirko  White’s  expres¬ 
sion  about  his  own  poems — “  the  flowery  production  of 
a  youth,”  though  undoubtedly  the  Latin  poems  are 
wonderful  as  the  production  of  a  boy.  But  a  boy  he  is, 
in  every  thought  and  feeling  ;  and  in  his  delightful  old- 
fashioned  preface  (more  characteristic  than  the  poems 
themselves)  we  get  as  charming  a  mingling  of  the 
quaint  precocity  of  genius  in  jackets,  with  the  quaint  old- 
fashioned  book- wisdom  of  hobbledehoy  hood,  as  can 
anywhere  be  found.  But,  for  precocious  outblossomirig 
of  the  soul,  there  is  nothing  in  Walker’s  poems,  as  finally 
given  to  the  world,  that  can  bo  compared,  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  with  this  ; — 

Love  in  a  desultory  fire, 

lllown  by  a  wind  made  musical  with  sighs, 

A  void  and  wonderfully  vague  desire, 

AVhich  comes  and  flies. 

Of  once  sown  8»‘ed  udio  knoweth  what  the  crop  is, 

Alas  !  my  love,  Love’s  eyes  are  very  blind. 

Wliat  would  they  liave  us  do ;  sunflowers  and  poppies 
Stoop  to  the  wind. 

It  is,  then,  to  Chatterton  alone  that  we  must  turn  to 
find  a  fitting  subject  of  comparison  with  what  we  get  in 
these  volumes.  And  although  the  mere  intellectual 
triumphs  of  the  “marvellous  boy”  are  more  astonishing 
than  anything  wo  have  of  Oliver  Madox-Brown’s,  it  is 
quite  doubtful  whether  ho  could  have  written  a  lyric  so 
full  of  the  bi'eatli  of  passion  as  the  above,  or  as  that  song 
of  Laura’s.  The  precocity  of  Chatterton — like  that  of 
Walker,  like  that  of  Beckford — is  the  precocity  of  the 
iutellect.  It  is  this  that  moves  in  the  work,  and.  not 
“the  whole,  genial  nature,”  to  use  De  Quincey’s  ex¬ 
pression  ;  which,  however,  must  move  to  produce  the 
precious  things  of  genius.  Consequently,  in  Chatter- 
ton’s  poems,  the  acrid  taste  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  so 
unmistakeable  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
a  man  like  Walpole  should  ever  have  been  deceived 
by  them.  It  is  simply  the  writing  of  a  “  marvellous 
boy.”  Not  yet  had  “  the  current  of  the  soul  ”  become 
“  genial  ”  by  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  life  amid 
which  it  flowed,  when  he  petulantly  left  a  world  that  is 
encrusted  with  gems  or  shards  according  to  the  eyes  that 
see  and  the  feet  that  walk.  And  that  the  work  of 


youth  should  ever  be  otherwise  than  crude  and  acrid 
is  wonderful  indeed.  Still  more  wonderful  is  it  if  the- 
humour  of  youth  is  anything  more  than  exaggeration^ 
caricature,  phantasy.  “  Humour  is  always  a  late 
growth,”  says  Barry  Cornwall  in  regard  to  Lamb.  But 
in  the  ‘  Dwale  Bluth  ’  we  get  humour — humour  which 
is  philosophic,  at  once,  and  dramatic — humour  which 
unquestionably  affines  the  writer  to  the  great  prose 
humourists.  If  the  highest  humour  is  that  which  is 
at  the  same  time  truthful  representation,  the  greatest 
humourist  of  our  century  is  George  Eliot.  Yet  there 
are  scenes  in  the  ‘  Dwale  Bluth  ’  which,  though  not 
equal  to  hers,  may  be  compared  with  them. 

Here  is  one.  It  is  taken  from  a  story,  the  conception 
of  which  is  so  remarkable  that  to  give  a  summary  of  it 
would  bo  to  do  it  an  injustice.  It  must  be  read  as 
developed. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  the  third  baronet,  then  lived  till  near  sixty,  though 
they  called  him  the  hardest  drinker  for  twenty  miles  around,  which 
was  saying  something  at  that  time,  and  truly,  for  the  last  five  years 
of  his  existence,  he  is  affirmed  only  once  to  have  been  found  sobear 
after  nightfall. 

On  this  memorable  occasion  it  would  appear  that  old  Sir  Geoflfrey 
Serpleton  and  a  parly  of  sworn  friends  met  together  one  Christmas- 
tide  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1727,  with  a  firm  intention  of  enjoying 
themsedves  after  their  own  fashion  ;  and  ere  they  parted,  many  were 
the  songs  whose  choruses  the  walls  of  Serpleton  House  echoed  under 
that  night,  riotous  old  love  or  hunting  catches,  more  or  less  melo¬ 
dious,  long  lost  or  forgotten,  and  many  were  the  jests  they  broke 
between  them.  Never  had  Sir  Geoffrey  seemed  in  better  spirits, 
jovial-hearted  as  ho  ever  was  ;  you  could  have  heard  him  out  on  the 
hills  round  Watern  Tor.  Anyhow,  the  career  of  these  doughty 
topt'rs  was  prolonged  through  the  night  to  an  early'  hour  the  next 
morning.  But  at  last  Mrs.  Drusilla  Hibbledeen,  the  baronet’s 
housekeeper,  rousing  from  her  slumbers  at  her  customary  hour, 
found  it  still  dark,  and  not  wishing  to  waste  candle-light,  deter¬ 
mined  to  lie  quiet  in  her  bed  a  few  minutes  longer. 

Half  awake  and  half  asleep  she  listened  drowsily  to  the  din  and 
confusion  overhead. 

Presently,  just  as  she  was  dropping  off*  to  sleep  again,  she  was 
called  to  mind  by  one  of  the  revellers  above,  who  slid  helplessly 
from  his  chair,  shaking  the  floor  and  rattling  the  windows  sharply 
in  their  sashes. 

It  was  a  familiar  sound  enough  to  her. 

On  her  wrinkled  finger-joints,  she  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  had 
added  eleven  other  thuds  to  that,  as  the  guests,  following  their  friend’s 
example,  gave  way  one  after  another  and  rolled  promiscuously  under 
her  master’s  hospitable  board. 

But  there  was  a  thirteenth  to  the  ‘party,  and  she  lay  a  long  while 
I'lstening for  him  too.  Nothing  happened,  however;  his  wits  had 
given  in  before  she  woke,  seemingly. 

Then  throwing  off  her  night-cap,  and  with  her  teeth  chattering 
(just  u5  the  yellow  dawn  broke  vaguely  among  the  frost-bitten  clouds 
in  the  east),  she  got  out  of  bod  ;  preparing,  as  was  her  wont,  to  set 
to-rights  the  room  in  which  they  all  lay — to  move  a  leg  or  an  arm 
here  and  there,  or  loosen  a  cravat.  The  door  was  not  easy  to  open, 
however,  for  one  of  the  inmates  had  fallen  against  it.  At  last  she 

effected  an  entrance,  and  glanced  round  her . A  cheerless 

frosty  sunbeam,  streaming  in  through  the  half  opened  shutters,  had 
fallen  full  on  the  puckered  face  and  grey  hairs  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Serpleton,  the  baronet,  who  still  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  grasp¬ 
ing  a  glass  half  filled,  and  with  its  stem  knocked  off.  His  eyes 
stared  straight  in  front  of  him  with  a  ghastly  unaverted  look — his 
features  were  convulsed  but  motionless — his  arms  and  hands  woro 
rigid.  The  fire  had  long  gone  out ;  but  two  or  three  of  the  candles 
still  guttered  in  their  sockets.  These,  with  the  pallid  resplendence 
of  the  sunbeam,  enabled  his  old  servant  to  perceive  the  warm  breath 
issuing  freely  from  the  open  lips  and  nostrils  of  her  master's  comrades 
— not  to  mention  other  tokens  given  forth  among  them  ;  but  there 
was  no  perceptible  sense  of  vitality  on  Sir  Geoffrey’s  own  lips.  And 
indeed,  terrified  as  she  was,  she  saw  in  an  instant  how  her  master 
was  in  a  condition  of  sobriety  destined  never  again  to  be  disturbed. 

It  seemed  from  the  expression  of  his  face  as  though  the  sunlight 
had  reached  him  ere  he  was  quite  dead,  and  he  had  been  striving 
helplessly  to  shut  his  paralys^  eyelids,  or  avoid  it  in  some  way. 

The  first  of  the  ^rty  that  regained  sufficient  sensibility  to 
articulate  plainly  is  said  to  have  been,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the 
parish  clergyman  !  There  was,  how-ever,  an  utter  blank  in  hi» 
memory,  save  that  he  recollected  noting  the  ominous  number  wha 
sat  down  the  day  before,  at  which  Sir  Geoffrey  burst  into  wild 
laughter,  to  the  dismay  of  all  present  for  a  time,  until  they  had 
forgotten  it  again.  And  as  to  the  others,  put  out  of  countenance, 
as  one  may  expect  them  to  have  been,  they  remembered  nothing 
whatsoever. 

The  eldest  son  was  absent  at  the  time. 


This  scene,  so  full  of  humour,  yet  so  self- restrained,  so 
full  of  dramatic  life  and  philosophic  observation,  was 
written  by  a  boy  of  eighteen.  And  note  the  close  ob¬ 
servation,  the  brief  and  rapid  selection  of  physiognomic 
details  in  the  words  italicised  by  us.  Here  we  have- 
another  characteristic,  too,  that  is  almost  never  seen  in  so 
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young  a  writer.  The  impetuous  imagination  of  youth — 
seeing  its  images  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  the  air — leaps 
towards  its  realization  of  them,  scorning  details,  and 
too  impatient  to  take  care  save  for  broad  and  general 
effects.  Accuracy  of  detail  comes  afterwards,  comes  of 
that  loving  outlook  upon  the  world  which  is  born  of 
greatly  living  in  it,  enjoying  greatly,  and  greatly  suffer¬ 
ing.  Observe,  too,  the  “local  colour”  of  the  ‘  Dwale 
Bluth.’  You  seem  to  bo  breathing  Devonshire  air. 
Yet  the  writer  lived  all  his  life,  it  is  said,  in  London, 
and  visited  Devonshire  for  a  few  weeks  only.  Not  that 
he  flashes  a  scene  upon  you  in  a  single  sentence  as 
Emily  Bronte  does.  Who  can,  save  indeed  her  sister 
Charlotte?  His,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  cumulative 
method  so  much  now  in  vogue ;  a  defect,  surely,  in 
narrative  art ;  for,  in  every  narrative  (as  one  who  is 
now  a  great  statesman  once  said  in  conversation)  “  de¬ 
scription  should  seem  to  be  narrative,  and  not  descrip¬ 
tion.” 

We  have  left  ourselves  not  much  room  to  speak  of 
the  biographical  sketch ;  a  story  so  full  of  pathetic  iu- 
terest,  so  tenderly  and  so  lovingly  told  ;  affording,  too, 
as  striking  an  illustration  as  Keats’s  life,  or  Chatter- 
ton’s,  of  the  sublime  indifference  of  Nature — of  her  we 
call  our  mother — who,  in  her  infinite  wealth  most  equal, 
treasures  us  all  alike ;  treasures  us  all,  as  the  impartial 
ocean  treasures  what  foam-bubbles  may  be  dancing  on 
its  billows,  what  gems  may  be  sleeping  in  its  caves ; 
loving  those  we  account  her  most  precious  births,  as 
much  and  as  little  as  her  most  worthless ;  cherishing 
her  shorn  lamb  as  much  and  as  little  as  that  east  wind 
of  hers  which  strikes  the  shorn  lamb  to  the  heart. 
Full  of  energy,  of  hope,  of  noble  aspiration,  with 
“  mountains  of  work  ”  before  him,  Oliver  Madox- 
Brown,  the  most  promising  young  man  perhaps  of  our 
time — the  most  variously  endowed,  surely — was  one  day 
cross^  in  his  path,  we  are  told,  by  an  enemy  unseen 
and  little  recked — a  poison-gemmule  floating  in  the  air, 
and  merely  seeking  a  nidus,  just  as  the  young  poet 
himself  was  seeking  his  goal — the  goal  to  which  he  was 
to  devote  his  life  ;  and,  in  a  week  or  two,  Oliver  Madox- 
Brown  is  but  a  memory !  For  there  is  no  respecting  of 
persons  with  her !  no  tempering  of  winds  to  shorn 
lambs  ;  no  tempering  of  any  winds,  indeed,  to  any  lungs 
whatsoever — Keats’s  lungs  or  the  shrivelled  old  beggar- 
woman’s  at  the  street  corner,  to  whom  Keats  drops  his 
accustomed  penny !  Had  Oliver  Madox-Brown  lived, 
what  would  he  not  have  achieved  ?  His  pictures  at 
thirteen  are  quite  as  wonderful  as  his  literary  work. 
Had  Keats  been  spared,  what  precious  poems  might  he 
not  have  given  to  us  ?  Had  that  beggar-woman  at  the 
comer  been  taken  instead,  another  might  surely  have 
begged  and  sold  matches  just  as  well !  But,  then,  the 
question  is  not  here.  It  is  one  of  lungs  entirely.  Which 
pair  of  these  is  phthisical  ?  Bard’s  lungs  or  beggar’s, 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  surrounding  conditions  ? 
For,  if  begging — if  match-selling — is  of  small  account  to 
her  who  uses  comets  for  torches,  what  then  to  her  is 
this  other  business — this  of  Keats’s  ?  What  to  her 
who  knows  the  songs  the  spheres  are  singing,  is  our  poor 
hushed  poet’s  little  chirrup — the  rhyming  and  chiming 
of  his  insect-hum,  as  he  wings  away  to  death  through 
infinite  air  ?  This  it  is  that  makes  the  sorrow  and  the 
solace,  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  of  life.  And,  underlying 
Mr.  Philip  Marston’s  most  pathetic  lament,  this  feeling, 
we  may  be  sure,  is  to  be  found,  comforting.  T.  W. 


MISS  BUCKLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 

A  Short  History  of  Natural  Science,  and  of  the  Progress  of  Dis¬ 
covery  from  the  Time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Day,  For  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Arabella  R  Buckley. 
London:  Murray. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  were  agreeably  reminded  that 
high  literary  merit  is  as  consistent  with  an  epitome  as 
with  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  that  an  historian  may, 
if  so  minded,  go  down  to  posterity  with  his  book  in  his 
hand  instead  of  in  a  cart.  What  Mr.  Green  is  to  the 


history  of  England  Miss  Buckley  is  to  the  history  of 
science,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  her  manual  fails  to 
attain  an  equal  measure  of  popularity.  If  anything  im¬ 
pedes  this  acceptance,  it  can  only  be  the  impression  that 
it  is  a  mere  compendium  of  scientific  information.  It  is 
this,  indeed,  but  it  is  very  much  more.  “  There  are,” 
says  Miss  Buckley,  “  many  books  that  tell  us  what  science 
is,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  how  science  has  become  what 
it  is,  and  it  is  this  which  I  hope  to  tell.”  The  technical 
information,  therefore,  is  here  for  the  sake  of  the  history: 
not  the  history  for  the  sake  of  the  technical  information. 
The  book  is  not  a  chronological  catalogue  of  discoveries 
made  by  human  intelligence,  but  a  portrait  of  human 
intelligence  itself  in  the  attitude  of  discovery.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  that  between  life  and  death,  l^tween  the 
scene  of  vital  activity  displayed  in  Darwin’s  “  tangled 
bank,  clothed  with  many  plants  of  many  kinds, 
with  •  birds  singing  on  the  bushes,  with  various 
insects  flitting  about,  and  with  worms  crawling 
through  the  damp  earth,”  and  the  same  objects  stuffed, 
shelved,  or  stoppered  in  the  cabinet  of  a  museum. 
Science  in  Miss  Buckley’s  pages  appears  no  mere  ab¬ 
straction  or  bundle  of  recipes,  but  a  busy  hive  of  human 
industry — many  going  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  over 
increased.  The  secret  of  this  animation  consists  in  the 
biographical  character  of  the  treatment.  Each  dis¬ 
covery  is  as  it  were  impersonated  in  the  discoverer,  and 
the  effect  is  almost  that  of  pageantry,  as  one  picturesque 
figure  after  another  enters  upon  the  stage  with  his 
peculiar  gift,  adds  it  to  the  fast  accumulating  pile  of 
splendid  human  achievement,  and,  welcomed  and  dis¬ 
missed  with  warm  and  fitly-chosen  words,  disappears  to 
make  room  for  his  successor.  *  The  charm  of  this 
method  for  youthful  imaginations  needs  no  comment ; 
we  may  add  that  Miss  Buckley’s  firm  grasp  of  the 
thread  of  continuous  development  in  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  is  adapted  to  remove  one  chief  impediment  to  the 
pursuit  of  science  as  a  mental  discipline.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  scientific  education  are  always  confronted  with 
the  dilemma  that,  save  when  seience  is  to  oonstitnte  the 
chief  pursuit  of  life,  the  study  of  many  aspects  of  Nature 
makes  a  smatterer,  and  that  of  one  a  specialist.  If 
anything  can  remove  this  objection,  it  will  be  the 
survey  of  the  general  field  of  research,  not  as  mapped 
out  into  districts  rigidly  defined,  but  as  the  mamfold 
modificatiou  of  the  indivisible  human  intellect,  just  as, 
in  Miss  Buckley’s  own  lucid  words,  “  wherever  you 
look  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  you  will  find  that  every 
part  of  a  plant  is  nothing  more  than  stem  or  leaves 
altered  in  various  ways  to  suit  the  work  they  have 
to  do.” 

The  first  division  of  Miss  Buckley’s  work  describes  the 
progress  of  science  in  the  classical  and  mediaeval  epochs. 
This  infantine  history  of  discovery  is  comparatively 
simple ;  but  after  that  overthrow  of  the  despotism  of 
authority  by  the  spirit  of  experiment  which  the  authoress 
justly  regards  as  the  collective  labour  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  ramification  of  research  becomes  so  intricate  as 
to  tax  the  historian’s  skill  in  grouping  and  marshalling 
facts,  and  demand  discrimination  in  separating  the 
palmary  from  the  unessential,  together  with  a  rare  sense 
of  proportion  in  allotting  to  each  department  its  duo 
share  and  no  more.  Miss  Buckley  is  adequate  to  every 
claim.  Five  loading  divisions  are  adopted  by  her ;  no 
votary  of  any  can  complain  that  his  subject  is  neglected ; 
and  the  authoress’s  affectionate  reverence  for  every  dis¬ 
interested  contributor  to  the  store  of  human  knowledge  is 
consistent  with  a  Rhadamanthine  impartiality.  The  only 
serious  omission  we  have  remarked  is  that  to  note 
Kant’s  anticipation  of  Laplace’s  theory  of  the  universe, 
an  achievement  entitling  him  to  almost  as  high  a  place 
in  the  history  of  physical  as  of  mental  science.  Miss 
Buckley  will  regret  the  oversight,  for  if  she  has  any 
favourites,  they  are  among  those  like  Kant,  whose 
claims  are  not  yet  fully  recognised.  There  is  something 
especially  beautiful  in  the  zest  with  which  she  exalts  the 
precursors  who  outstripped  their  times :  Alh^en,  the 
first  to  deduce  the  law  of  atmospheric  refraction  from 
the  familiar  phenomenon  of  refraction  in  water ;  Scilla 
and  Moro,  the  forgotten  founders  of  geology ;  above 
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tial  air  of  a  friendly  adviser  who  thought  things  were 
getting  on  very  well,  but  who  wished  to  point  out 
certain  courses  which  it  might  be  well  to  take  if 
Turkey  were  to  be  kept  firmly  on  the  high  road  to 
But  the  prospects  of  Turkey,  if  they  ever 


all,  perhaps,  Mayow,  whose  experiments  in  combus¬ 
tion,  but  for  his  premature  death,  would  probably 
have  saved  chemistry  a  century’s  aberration,  antici¬ 
pating  the  discoveries  of  Priestley  and  the  inferences 
of  Lavoisier.  The  delicate  task  of  dealing  with  the 
living  and  the  lately  deceased  is  performed  with  equal 
judgpnent.  As  the  authoress  remarks,  the  science  of 
the  nineteenth  century  presents  itself  under  a  twofold 
aspect ;  the  brilliancy  of  individual  discoveries  is  not 
less  conspicuous  than  formerly,  but  the  distinguishing 
note  of  the  age  is  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  generalisa¬ 
tions,  which  the  accumulation  of  data  has  now  for  the 
first  time  made  possible.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  which  has  arisen  so  naturally  from 
the  whole  previous  course  of  scientific  speculation,  and 
in  particular  from  Lyell’s  demonstration  of  the  constancy 
and  uniformity  of  geolo^’cal  agencies,  that  its  pedigree 
may  pass  for  its  credential.  Miss  Buckley  may  possibly 
be  too  exclusively  attached  to  the  Darwinian  typo  of 
this  grand  generalisation,  and  too  slightly  impressed 
with  what  some  deem  the  disproportion  between  the 
machinery  and  the  result ;  but  her  justice  and  candour 
are  conspicuous  in  the  glowing  praise  accorded  to  the 
most  formidable  adversaries  of  the  evolutionary  concep¬ 
tion,  Cuvier  and  Agassiz.  One  of  the  most  instructive 
paragraphs  in  the  work,  in  fact,  is  that  pointing  out  how 
the  truth  of  Cuvier  fits  in  with  the  truth  of  his  rival 
Q«offroy-Saint-Hilaire,  and  how  both,  from  our  pre¬ 
sent  point  of  view,  equally  appear  as  corollaries  from 
the  transmutation  of  species.  The  volume  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  chronological  table  which  we  should  be 
sorry  to  miss,  although  Miss  Buckley  informs  us  that 
it  has  replaced  something  even  more  valuable.  **  I  had 
prepared  questions  on  the  work,  but  those  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  tell  me  that  in  these  days  teachers 
prefer  to  prepare  their  own  lessons.”  We  should  hope 
that  teachers  who  have  the  good  sense  to  use  the  book 
will  also  have  the  good  sense"  to  accept  the  authoress’s 
help  in  turning  it  to  the  best  account.  Wo  trust  that 
its  circnlatioTi  may  l')e  such  as  to  justify  the  preparation 
of  a  little  companion  volume  of  questions,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  manuals  of  Huxley  and  Lockyer.  It  rests  with 
the  public  whether  this  volume  shall  mark  an  era  in 
education.  Nothing  could  be  devised  more  calculated 
than  its  general  employment  to  convert  primary  scientific 
instruction  from  a  plaything  into  a  reality ;  while  the 
atmosphere  of  nobleness  which  invests  it — disinterested 
enthusiasm,  generous  appreciation,  reverence  for  eternal 
laws,  disparagement  of  all  that  is  incapable  of  verifica¬ 
tion — entitles  it  to  a  rank  among  moral  agencies  seldom 
attained  by  scientific  manuals.  Wo  have  only  to  add 
that  the  technical  execution  is  equal  to  the  biographical; 
the  various  discoveries  described,  and  the  experiments 
frequently  necessary  to  render  them  intelligible,  being 
explained  with  a  perspicuity  on  which  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  improve. 


I  prosperity^  _  ^ 

seemed  assured  to  less  enthusiastic  friends  than  Mr. 
Farley,  took  a  very  different  colour  when  first  Fuad  and 
then  Aali  Pasha  disappeared  from  the  scene  to  make 
way  for  less  judicious  counsellors.  From  the  day  of  his 
accession  in  1861,  Sultan  Abdul  Asiz  had  been  the  hope 
of  the  Old  Turkish  party,  and  when,  in  1871,  Mahmoud 
Pasha,  a  narrow-minded  Turk,  ignorant  of  every  lan¬ 
guage  but  his  own,  and  with  a  contempt  for  the  outer 
world  proportioned  to  his  ignorance  of  it,  was  raised  to 
the  office  of  Grand  Vizier,  the  days  of  Turkish  credit 
were  numbered. 

Mr.  Farley  contends  that  all  the  loans  effected  by 
Fuad  and  Aali  were  perfectly  legitimate,  and  that  the 
money  that  reached  the  Treasury  was  used  for  specific 
and  well-known  objects.  But  the  loans  of  1871,  1872, 
1873,  and  1874,  contracted  in  rapid  succession  and 
amounting  in  all  to  84,O0O,O0OZ.,  were  utterly  corrupt, 
and  did  no  good  to  the  country,  if  ever  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  do  good  ;  all  the  money  that  was  gathered  in 
found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  contractors  and  the 
public  functionaries,  or  helped  to  support  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  harem,  which  M.  Bonneau  says  is  as  in¬ 
satiable  as  the  horse-leech’s  daughters.  How  was  it, 
Mr.  Farley  asks,  that  Mahmoud  Pasha  dared  to  commit 
Turkey  to  so  dishonourable  an  act  as  repudiation  of  her 
debt  ?  Was  he  not  afraid  of  the  indignation  of  the 
country  ?  Unfortunately,  his  countrymen  were  not 
sensitive  on  that  point  of  national  honour ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  had  hated  Fuad  Pasha  for  his  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  Powers,  and  disliked  him  as  a  Ghiaour, 
and  they  were  disposed  to  applaud  Mahmoud  for  the 
eminently  meritorious  act  of  plundering  the  Ghiaours. 
Christians,  whether  native  Rayahs  or  Western  Infidels, 
exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  good  Mussulmans,  and  to 
rob  them  is  an  act  of  saving  faith,  certain  to  lead  to  the 
glories  of  Paradise.  The  Turk,  Mr.  Farley  seems  to 
think,  is  still  proud  enough  to  regard  the  loans  made  to 
his  Government  as  humble  acknowledgments  of  his 
superiority. 

When  the  Sublime  Porte  has  bled  English  bondholders  of  their 
wealth,  it  has  conveyed  to  the  Moslem  people  an  evident  impression 
of  vassalage,  and  the  subscriptions  to  Turkish  loans  have  been 
received  AS  so  much  tribute  money  from  the  Ghiaours.  -  The  re¬ 
pudiation  of  these  loans  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  is 
no  wholesome  public  sentiment,  either  to  restrain  or  correct  the 
Grand  Vizier  in  his  scheme  of  wholesale  repudiation.  This  explains 
much  of  the  indifference  of  the  present  Turkish  rulers  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  burden  of  their  ever  accruing  loans,  and  shows  with  whair 
ease  the  administrators  can  reconcile  to  their  consciences  the  default 
which  has  scandalised  the  whole  civilised  world.  It  will  also 
mitigate  our  surprise  on  learning  that  the  Turkish  Ministers,  know¬ 
ing  what  was  about  to  happen,  are  said  to  have  operated  for  a  fall 
on  the  eve  of  the  default,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  all  right-minded 
men.  It  will  teach  us  still  more  what  are  the  future  prospects  of 
the  bondholders.  For  my  part  I  contemplate  those  prospects  with 
considerable  misgivings.  I  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  good 
faith  of  Mahmoud  Pasha,  for  he  will  repudiate  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
and  especially  now  that  no  new  loans  are  possible,  and  the  doubtful 
incentive  to  honesty  implied  in  the  hope  of  future  financial  help, 
is  removed.  The  temptation,  in  fact,  will  now  be  on  the  other 
side.  Sinking  all  moral  considerations,  the  Porte  will  be  so  much 
stronger  by  the  millions  which  it  keeps  at  home,  and  which, 
hitherto,  have  been  devoted  to  meet  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt. 
“  Inshallah  !  ”  Mahmoud  will  exclaim,  “  we  can  get  nothing  more 
from  the  Ghiaours ;  let  us  keep  our  money  and  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves  !  ” 

Mr.  Farley  describes  his  book  as  “  a  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question,”  but  he  only  succeeds  in  proving 
what  has  been  very  forcibly  and  frequently  illustrated 
of  late,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  describe  the  existing 
disorders  of  Turkey  than  to  suggest  any  practicable 
means  for  their  immediate  mitigation,  not  to  speak  of 
their  conclusive  removal.  His  descriptions  contain  very 
little  novelty  to  diligent  readers  of  the  special  correspon¬ 
dents  of  the  daily  papers,  but  he  has  collected  his  facts 
with  much  care,  and  put  them  clearly  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  very  useful  manual — better  than  any  other  which 
has  yet  b^n  published — of  the  existing  condition  of 
things.  Mr.  Farley  does  not  strike  us  as  a  very  impartial 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

Turks  and  Christians.  A  Solution  of  the  Eiistem  Quoetion.  By 
J.  Lewis  Farley.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

When  Mr.  Farley  published  his  work  on  ‘  Modern 
Turkey,’  ten  years  ago,  he  anticipated  for  Turkey  “  a 
future  of  usefulness,  honour,  and  power.”  Events  have 
proved  that  he  was  very  greatly  mistaken,  if  at  least  he 
expected  the  progress  of  Turkey  to  be  even  and  contin¬ 
uous  under  its  present  rulers,  and  yet  if  we  do  not  read 
the  state  of  things  in  1866  by  the  light  of  1875,  it  would 
bo  hard  to  say  that  Mr.  Farley’s  anticipations  were 
altogether  unreasonable.  His  imagination  was  taken 
captive  by  the  natural  resources  of  Turkey,  the  rich 
soil,  the  signs  of  mineral  wealth,  the  apparent  industry 
of  the  people  ;  and  ho  looked  forward  enthusiastically 
to  a  vision  of  manufacturing  energj^  and  prosperity, 
crowded  wharfs,  power-looms  spinnincr  busilv  on  the 
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historian;  we  have  more  than 
presents  only  one  side  of  the  cai 


a  suspicion  that  he 
.  ^  ^  J.  His  Turks  are  too 

haughty,  domineering,  and  unreservedly  cruel,  aud  his 
Oliristians  too  meek  and  uncomplaining,  too  free  from 
any  resentment  of  the  harsh  yoke  of  their  masters,  to 
be  true  to  life.  He  would  have  given  a  more  faithful 
picture  of  the  condition  of  Turkey  at  the  present 
moment,  if  he  had  presented  us  with  some  details  of  the 
counter-atrocities  of  the  oppressed  Christians — atrocities, 
no  doubt,  for  which  they  had  received  ample  provocation, 
but  still  material  facts  in  a  complete  picture  of  the 
situation.  For  example,  why  did  not  Mr.  Farley,  who 
has  told  us  the  details  of  the  intolerable  outrage  by 
which  young  Koushtchou  was  exeisperated  into  organ¬ 
ising  a  gang  of  banditti,  and  killing  aud  plundering 
every  Turk  he  met,  furnish  some  particulars  of  these 
bloody  reprisals  ?  A  counter-picture  of  this  kind  would 
have  helped  Mr.  Farley’s  readers  to  uuderstand  the 
diihculties  in  the  way  of  simply  erecting  the  disturbed 
provinces  into  independent  States,  and  allowing  the 
long-oppressed  Christians  to  turn  the  tables  on  the 
Mussulman. 

By  far  the  freshest  and  most  valuable  chapter  in  Mr. 
Farley’s  book  is  that  on  Turkish  Administration,  for 
many  of  the  facts  in  which  he  is  indebted,  he  tells  us,  to 
a  resident  of  upwards  of  forty  years  in  Turkey.  We 
have  not  seen  any  description  of  life  in  Turkey  which  gives 
80  vivid  and  realisable  a  picture  of  the  local  government 
of  Turkish  provinces,  a  subject  on  which  the  excellent 
Cobden  Club  Fssays  on  Local  Government  are  silent. 
The  umt  of  local  government  in  Turkey  is  the  Elaza,  in  size 
apparently  between  our  Parish  and  Union,  and  presided 
over  by  a  Mudir,  assisted  by  a  local  council,  the  Medjlis, 
and  provided  with  a  Cadr,  or  legal  authority,  and  a 
Mufti,  or  priest,  both  of  which  functionaries  have  seats 
in  the  council.  The  Mudir  is  in  one  sense  absolute 


I  tells  him  ;  “  I  order  you  to  bring  those  planks.*’  The 
farnier  has  no  check  upon  him  ;  there  is  no  copy  of 
services,  such  as  used  to  be  kept  at  the  manor-house 
when  labour  service  was  the  law  in  England ;  he  can 
only  escape  by  a  bribe.  Suppose  the  Mudir  is  detected 
in  any  gross  outrage,  which  the  Ka'imakam  cannot,  or 
professes  that  he  cannot,  overlook,  he  buys  off  the 
anger  of  his  superior,  and  proceeds  to  detect  malpractices 
in  some  of  the  rayahs,  out  of  whom  he  recoups  himself. 
This  process  goes  on  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  ladder 
of  Turkish  officialism  ;  “  the  entire  body  politic,”  as  Mr. 
Farley  says,  ”  is  rotten  from  the  head  to  the  extremities.” 
Whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  regeneration  is  a  very 
grave  question.  The  only  spark  of  hope  in  the  matter 
is  that  the  corruption  has  in  a  large  measure  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  system.  How  could  officials  have  remained 
pure  under  such  a  method  of  collecting  taxes  ?  The 
imperial  exchequer  requires  a  certain  sum  from  a 
vilayet ;  the  Pasha  distributes  the  assessment  over  the 
sandjaks;  the  Kaimakam  subdivides  the  requisition 
again  among  the  Kazas,  and  it  is  left  with  the  Mudir  to 
say  what  proportion  each  hamlet  shall  contribute.  With 
such  heaven-sent  facilities  for  corruption,  how  could  any 
officials  have  remained  pure  ? 
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Miss  Ray  seems  to  us  to  have  done  her  work  rather  stiffly,  but 
very  conscientiously.  *The  Emperor  and  the  Galilean*  is  an 
epic  drama,  if  one  may  say  so,  in  two  parts,  occupied  respec¬ 
tively  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  excessively  realistic  and  carefully  based  upon  history  ; 
the  gradual  development,  through  many  stages,  of  the  brain 
and  conscience  of  Julian,  forming  the  central  interest.  Those 
who  look  in  this  work  for  those  brilliant  passages  of  song, 
those  clearly-cut  landscapes,  those  flights  of  audacious 
fancy  for  which  Ibsen’s  lyrical  dramas  are  so  famous,  will 
be  disappointed;  but  they  will  find  the  analytical  pro¬ 
cesses  01  the  intellect  and  the  movement  of  a  peculiarly 
subtle  and  sinister  imagination  as  powerful  and  individual 
here  as  anywhere.  Ibsen  is  essentially  a  satiric  poet,  more 
dosely  allied  to  Browning  than  to  any  other  living  writer  ;  the 
genius  of  Ibsen  is  distinguished  from  that  of  his  English  con¬ 
temporary  by  substituting  in  its  analysis  a  deeply  sceptical 
cynicism  for  the  more  sensuous  optimism  of  Browning.  There 
is  something  akin  to  Cyril  Tourneur  in  the  angry  rapidity  and 
** piercing  intelligence  ”  of  this  bitter  and  scornful  imagination. 
Tnat  the  poet  has  caught  the  true  ring  of  that  unstable  and 
chaotic  age,  the  real  source  of  Julian’s  failure  to  execute  his 
great  plans  in  the  midst  of  a  people  so  hollow-hearted,  the 
world-weariness  of  the  miserable  Empire  with  its  sham  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  its  still  more  sham  Paganism,  will  be  manifest  to 
all ;  and  the  satiric  picture  of  a  much  more  modern  world  which 
he  barely  hides  with  his  antiquarian  clothing  will  not  be  lost 
on  a  reader  that  has  patience  to  look  below  the  surface.  The 
sense  of  imperfection  left  on  the  mind  when  the  drama  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  will  probably  always  remain.  The  early  acts  of 
the  second  part  are  too  world-weary;  they  are  actually  weari¬ 
some.  Like  Flaubert’s  description  of  Madame  Bovary’s  bore¬ 
dom,  they  are  so  perfect  that  tney  bore  one  to  death.  But  the 
matchless  scene  at  the  close,  when  Julian,  dying,  sees  in  the 
sky  at  dawn  the  figure  of  the  triumphant  Galilean,  robed  in 
imperial  purple,  circled  by  singing  women  that  string  their 
bows  with  the  light  of  his  hair,  storming  down  the  awakened 
heavens  to  crush  him  into  nothingness,  atones  in  the  ecstacy 
of  its  tragic  emotion  for  some  tameness  in  the  earlier  scenes. 
We  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  a  very  interesting, 
though  in  no  sense  an  adequate  example  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  European  poets. 

The  Complete  Angler ;  or,  The  Contemplative  Mane  Recrea¬ 
tion.  By  Izaak  Walton.  (Elliot  Stock.) — The  preface  to 
this  valuable  facsimile  reprint  suggests  a  very  good  reason  why 
the  original  of  1G53  should  be  so  rare.  **  This  was  a  book  not 
to  be  placed  in  the  safe  companionship  of  worthy  but  unread 
books,  but,  if  the  owner  were  a  bond  angler,  to  be  pushed 
int)  comers  of  fishing-baskets,  crammed  into  well-filled  pockets, 
hugged  over  running  stream  or  deep  and  shady  pool,  thrown 
down  anywhere  in  tne  excitement  of  a  bite,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  many  perils  by  land  and  water  known  to  beset  the  small 
properties  of  that  class  of  men  who  ^  hate  contentions,  and 
love  quietness  and  vertue  and  angling.'  ”  There  certainly  are 
few  books  that  one  would  oftener  take  to  the  river-side, 
with  or  without  a  rod,  for  though  the  good-humoured  Walton 
was  a  keen  angler,  and  wrote  with  very  special  knowledge  of 
the  various  kinds  of  fish  to  be  found  in  English  streams,  the 
grayling,  the  salmon,  the  pike,  the  bream,  the  perch,  the 
gudgeon,  their  nature  and  nreeding,”  and  above  all  “  how  to 
fish  for  them,”  he  did  not  write  a  dry  manual.  That,  he  said, 
was  no  part  of  his  object ;  he  ‘*made  a  recreation  of  a  recrea¬ 
tion,”  and  in  several  places  mixt  some  linnocent  mirth  ;  ” 
and  who  would  not  have  liked  to  walk  with  old  Piscator  up 
“  Totnam  Hill  ”  on  a  fresh  May  morning,  breakfast  with  him  at 
Ilodsden,  and  listen  for  a  whole  summer’s  day  to  his  pleasant 
easy-natured  gossip,  and  his  genial  wisdom,  ns  fresh  and 
various  as  one  of  his  own  favourite  streams  ?  Old  Walton  was 
not  one  of  the  “sour-complexioned,  money-getting  men”  of 
whom  he  makes  mention,  men  “  condemned  to  be  rich,  and 
always  discontented  or  busy.”  When  he  had  made  a  compe¬ 
tency  by  honest  trade,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  himself  to  be 
a  gentleman,  by  being  learned  and  humble,  valiant  and  in¬ 
offensive,  virtuous  and  communicable,  rather  than  by  a  fond  os¬ 
tentation  of  riches ;  ”  and  very  popular  he  was,  with  all  his 
moralising,  and  although  he  was,  according  to  his  own  ideal  of 
a  companion,  “cheerful  and  free  from  swearing  and  scurrilous 
discourse.”  Mr.  Stock  has  done  well  to  follow  up  his  reprint 
ofBunyan  with  the  ‘Compleat  Angler’;  there  are  no  two  books 

?ubli8hed  in  that  century  that  have  more  individual  charm. 

'hey  stand  by  themselves,  free  and  natural  growths  out  of  the 
very  hearts  of  their  writers,  without  literary  father  or  mother, 
with  no  colour  of  their  times  upon  them,  begotten  and  nourished 
out  of  rich  individual  natures. 

The  Plage  of  William  Shakeepeare.  Edited  and  annotated 
by  C.  and  M.  Cowden  Clarke.  Illustrated  by  II.  C.  Selous. 
(Cassell,  Better,  and  Galpin.) — This  edition  of  Shakespeare 

seems  to  be  intended  for  those — happily  an  increasing  class _ 

who  like  to  have  a  handsome  book  on  their  table,  although 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for  it.  The  pages 


are  sufficiently  spacious,  the  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  notes 
sensible,  accurate,  and  full  of  sympathy,  and  the  illustrations, 
if  they  have  no  great  force,  have  at  least  the  merit  of  careful 
adherence  to  the  costumes  of  the  time. 

Eleinente  of  Human  Phyeiologg.  By  Professor  D.  L.  Her¬ 
mann.  Translated  by  Arthur  Gamgee,  M.D.  (Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.). — This  translation  of  one  of  the  latest  and  fullest 
German  treatises  on  human  physiology  will  be  a  boon  to  every 
English  student  of  the  science.  The  amount  of  independent 
research  which  the  Germans  are  carrying  on  in  the  aifierent 
regions  of  physiology  makes  a  German  text-book  an  indispen^ 
able  supplement  to  an  English  one,  and  Hermann’s  book  is 
excellently  suited  to  introduce  the  English  student  to  these 
new  departments  and  methods  of  physiological  investigation. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  English  reader  may  see  in 
one  view  how  much  the  Germans  have  done  by  an  exact 
method  of  experiment  to  elucidate  the  functions  of  tne  nervous 
structures  witn  their  peripheral  connections  the  muscles  and  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  experimental  inquiries  of  Hrs.  Bois, 
Raymond,  Pfluger,and  others,  the  effects  of  nervous  currents  on 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  form  a  separate  and  rich  chapter  in 
human  physiology,  and  these  are  well  described  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Then,  too,  we  have  a  fairly  complete  rdeumi  of 
the  highly  interesting  investigations  of  Weber,  Pechner, 
Helmholtz,  and  others,  on  the  quantitative  aspects  of  tactile 
and  visual  sensibility.  Apart  from  these  special  sources  of 
new  knowledge,  all  parts  ot  Hermann’s  book  will  well  repay  a 
careful  perusal  both  on  account  of  new  results  but  little  known 
in  England,  and  because  of  the  new  modes  of  presentation 
adopted.  Hermann’s  mode  of  dividing  his  subject  is  very  happy. 
There  are  three  principal  parts,  of  which  the  first,  headed  “  The 
Exchanges  of  the  Matter  of  the  Organism,”  describes  how  the 
bodily  machine  keeps  up  its  material  or  fuel-absorbing  matter 
from  without  and  throwing  off  all  waste ;  the  second  part,  on 
“The  Activities  of  the  Body,”  gives  an  account  of  the  work  of 
the  bodily  machine  ;  while  the  third  part,  on  “  The  Liberating 
Apparatus,”  deals  with  the  nervous  system  as  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  energy  accumulated  in  the  bodily  material 
(potential  energy)  is  transformed  into  real  work  or  movement 
(kinetic  energy).  A  short  fourth  part  on  the  origin,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  death  of  the  organism  completes  the  work.  Her¬ 
mann’s  book  is,  from  the  amount  and  variety  of  matter  it 
contains,  rather  hard  reading,  and  there  are  but  few  auxiliary 
diagrams ;  hence  it  will  not  gain  many  readers  outside  the 
circle  of  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
who  have  suiiie  knowledge  of  it  to  start  with.  In  conclusion, 
we  would  remark  that  the  work  of  translation  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  executed  by  Dr.  Gamgee. 


MUSIC. 


SATURDAY  POPULAR  CONCERT. 

Alth  ough  there  were  two  novelties  in  the  more  than  usually 
interesting  programme  of  last  Saturday’s  Popular  Concert,  we 
must  first  give  a  few  words  to  that  wonderful  quartet  in  E 
flat,  by  Cherubini,  which  opened  the  concert.  Cherubini’s 
great  reputation  as  a  composer  of  dramatic  and  sacred  music 
has  somewhat  obscured  his  minor  works  of  chamber  music ; 
minor  only  with  regard  to  size  arid  to  the  number  of  execu¬ 
tants  employed,  certainly  not  in  so  far  as  artistic  import  abso¬ 
lutely  spealiing  is  considered.  For  what  even  amongst  the 
great  Italian’s  own  works  can  bo  more  pathetic  and  grand  than 
the  opening  movement  of  this  quartet,  with  its  few  introduc¬ 
tory  bars  of  adagio,  and  its  bold  allegro  theme  gradually 
worked  up  to  a  climax  of  passion.  This  pission  impresses  us 
none  the  less  forcibly  that  we  continually  recognise  the  hold 
which  the  master  himself  retains  over  his  own  impulse,  mould¬ 
ing  it  into  shapes  of  all  but  severe  artistic  dignity.  It  is  this 
“stern  reserve  and  force  of  character”  which  justified 
Schumann  in  comparing  Cherubini  to  his  great  country¬ 
man  Dante,  different  as  are  their  arts  and  the  conditions  of 
national  development  under  which  their  labours  were  matured. 
The  second  movement  of  the  quartet  is  a  larghetto  in  B 
flat,  a  piece  of  great  melodious  beauty,  and  more  than  usual 
length,  very  inadequately  illustrated  by  the  meagre  quotation 
in  the  programme.  It  is  followed  by  a  scherzo  in  G  minor, 
founded  on  what  appears  to  be  a  popular  melody  of  southern 
origin  and  inexpressible  sweetness,  relieved  in  its  turn  by  the 
light-footed  demisemiquavers  of  the  trio.  The  finale  (dlegro 
aeeai)  ^ain  resumes  the  grand  style  of  the  opening  allegro, 
and  brings  the  work  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  doss,  as  striking 
as  it  is  unexpected.  Cherubini’s  trio,  rendered  by  such 
artists  as  Messrs.  Straus,  Ries,  Zerbini,  and  Pezze,  was  indeed 
a  rare  treat,  rare  also  in  the  sense  that  the  opportunities  of 
hearing  Cherubini’s  music  in  London  are  unfortunately  fe^ 
and  far  between.  We  should  be  gl  id  if  the  third  of  Cheru- 
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evidence.  Here  is  the  story*. — 

Arthur  Nelthorp  (Mr.  Ma(‘klin)  is  enj^aged  t**  inr-rry  Janet 
Coventry  (Miss  Ada  Lester),  the  sister  of  a  staiineh  Royalist, 
and  captain  in  the  Hants  Yeomanry,  Rupert  Coventry  (Mr.  F. 
Roland).  Nelthorp  had,  however,  previously  made  offers  of 
niarnage  to  a  poor  village  girl  named  Alic**  Milhrook  (Miss 
Louisa  Moore),  who  had  done  him  a  great  service,  and  was, 
besides,  strongly  attached  to  him.  Alice  had  rejected  his  suit 
(partly  from  prudential  reasons)  in  favour  of  John  Fernley,  a 
carpenter  of  Lymington  (Mr.  Craven).  At  the  opening  of  the 
play  (in  Coventry’s  house  at  l.ymington),  another  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Janet  Coventry,  in  the  shape  of  a  Quaker  and 
Government  spy,  named  Gilbert  Selman  (Mr.  Righton),  is 
rejected  by  her  brother  in  favour  of  Arthur  Nelfhorp.  Selman, 
in  revenge,  informs  the  myrmidons  of  Jeffreys  that  Nelthorp 
has  been  harbouring  a  traitor,  no  less  important  a  one  than 
Monmouth  himself.  Intimation  of  bis  peril  reaching  Nelthorp 
while  he  is  with  Janet  at  her  brother’s  house,  he  flies  for  his 
life.  He  takes  refuge  with  Alice,  who  has  now  married 
Femley  the  carpenter.  Alice  conceals  her  old  lover  in  the 
cellar,  but  without  taking  her  husband  into  her  confidence, 
lest  he,  from  his  frank  and  ingenuous  nature,  should,  upon 
being  questioned  by  the  bloodhounds  in  quest  of  him,  divulge 
the  secret.  Here  Nelthorp  remains  for  a  fortnight,  when 
Janet  (whose  jealousy  of  Alice  had  been  previously  aroused) 
seeks  him  at  tne  carpenter's  cottage,  and  unluckily  sees  her 
lover  ^through  the  window)  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  car¬ 
penters  wife,  in  (of  course)  the  absence  of  the  husband. 
Though  the  scene  she  witnesses  has  connection  merely  with 
a  request  of  Nelthoru’s,  previous' to  embarking  for  Holland, 
and  none  with  any  inndelity  towards  herself,  Janet  naturally 
thinks  it  rather  strong,”  and  retires  in  a  state  of  furious 
jealousy.  She  soon  returns,  however,  to  the  cottage,  but  now 
finds  it  empty — her  lover  having,  in  fact,  just  escaped.  Mean¬ 
time,  Selman  is  on  Nelthorp’s  track,  his  energies  oeing  sba^ 
ened  by  both  jealousy  and  greed  for  blood-money.  Finding 
Janet  Coventry  in  the  cottage,  he  feels  certain  now  that  he 
is  on  the  right  scent,  and  plays  upon  the  passions  of 
Janet  by  informing  her  of  Jeffreys’  proclamation  that 
whatsoever  fugitive  rebel  will  turn  King’s  evidence  against  the 
person  who  has  given  him  shelter  shall  be  pardoned,  the 
succourer  being  executed  in  his  stead.  Janet,  not  knowing 
that  her  lover  has  escaped,  allows  Selman  to  make  a  vile  use 
of  a  letter  which  Neltnorp  has  left  for  her  on  a  table  in  the 
cottage,  containing  a  full  account  of  Alice’s  noble  conduct 
towards  him.  Janet  allows  Selman  to  direct  this  letter,  in 
fact,  as  a  formal  confession  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  (who 
shortly  afterwards  arrives'at  the  cottage  with  soldiers).  Fernley 
now  returns,  and  is  bewildered  at  the  state  of  affairs ;  but,  until 
his  wife  also  returns  (which  she  shortly  does)  to  confess  to 
having  concealed  her  old  lover  in  her  husband’s  house,  refuses 
to  believe  it.  He  learns,  however,  that  it  is  “  too  true,’’  and 
he  has  the  agony  of  finding  that  his  wife  is,  ns  he  believes, 
unfaithful  to  him,  and  also  that  she  is  to  be  burnt  for 
treason!  A  fortnight  elapses.  The  stake  is  prepared  for 
Alice.  Her  husband,  who  is  now  convinced  of  nis  wife’s 
fidelity  to  him,  is  in  despair.  Janet  is  filled  with  remorse. 
She  and  her  brother  make  frantic  eflbrts  for  the  reprieve  of 
Alice,  and  messengers  are  despatched  to  London.  ISelthorp, 
meanwhile,  having  learnt  the  peril  of  Alice,  has  returned  to 
give  himself  up.  But  Jeffreys,  from  some  unaccountable 
caprice  (which  is  the  ruin  of  the  probabilities  of  the  play)» 
has  decided  that  the  only  terms  upon  which  Nelthorp  shall 
be  allowed  to  take  Alice’s  place  are  that  he  shall  be  delivered 
up  by  Janet  herself!  ThisNelthorp  now  urges  her  to  do ;  but, 
as  may  be  expected,  she  obstinately  refuses,  until  at  last  driven 
thereto  by  the  unforgiving  firmness  and  sternness  of  her  lover. 
When,  however,  this  great  sacrifice  has  been  made,  it  is  found 
that  Nelthorp’s  pardon  had  been  obtained,  but  that  it  had  been 
kept  back  by  the  man  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted — none 
other  than  oelman  himself,  who  at  that  moment  had  been 
assassinated  by  one  of  the  many  victims  of  his  villany,  and 
upon  whose  person  the  pardon  was  found.  Thus  does  every¬ 
thing  end  happily. 


“TOO  TRUE”  AT  THE  DUKES  THEATRE. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  literature  of  Mr.  Craven’s 
plays  (and  if  he  would  only  get  some  kind  friend  to  put  a  pen 
through  the  puns  and  affected  euphuisms  which  he  no  doubt 
thinks  so  very  good,  there  is  writing  in  them,  often,  which  is 
tender  and  even  beautiful),  he  has  always  shown  himself  to  be 
fertile  in  the  invention  of  pathetic  and  novel  situations.  That 
scene  in  Meg^ »  Diversion^  for  instance,  where  Jasper  Pidgeon, 
the  simple-minded  and  true-hearted  carpenter,  finding  that 
his  “gentleman-brother”  is  loved  by  the  girl  he  himself 
worships,  stands  up  to  fight  him,  because  Ac,  his  rival,  has 
slighted  her — what,  in  its  way,  can  be  finer  in  conception 
or  even  in  execution  ?  In  Milky  White,  too,  in  the  Chimney 
Comer,  in  the  Post  Boy,  in  Miriam's  Crime^  there  is  the  same 
true  eye  for  pathos  and  beauty  of  mere  situation.  But  to  find 
a  situation  that  is  at  once  new,  striking,  and  probable  is  enor¬ 
mously  difficult.  And  Mr.  Craven  is  too  apt  to  forget  this. 
He  forgets,  too,  that,  of  all  the  requisites  we  nave  enumerated, 
probability  is  by  far  the  most  important.  For  without  proba- 
nility  there  can  be  no  illusion.  It  will  not  greatly  affect  us, 
for  example,  to  even  see  a  heroine  burnt  at  the  stake,  if  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  fagots.  Harlequin  is  minced  up  before  our  very 
eyes  in  a  chaff-cutter ;  and  we  take  it  very  coolly, — 
well  knowing  that  the  “  situation,”  though  undeniably  strong, 
will  not  at  all  affect  his  usual  animal  spirits — that  we  shall,  in 
fact,  soon  see  him  again  upon  the  boards  standing  on  that  very 
head  we  have  just  seen  severed  from  a  ghastly  trunk,  and 
shouting  “Hi,  cockolorum,  does  your  master  know  you’re 
out  ?  ”  We  have  not,  in  short,  given  that  chaff-cutter  one 
tittle  of  imaginative  belief.  In  this  new  play,  Mr.  Craven’s 
heroine,  having  in  a  fit  of  jealous  treachery  got  a  peasant 
girl  condemned  to  death  for  having  sheltered  the  heroine’s 
own  lover  from  the  bloodhounds  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  is  forced, 
by  the  implacable  firmness  of  the  lover  himself,  to  give  him 
up  to  die  instead !  Base  this  situation  upon  a  granite-like 
foundation  of  probabilities  cemented}  into  probabilities,  and 
give  it  to  a  strong  writer  to  develop,  and  then  imagine  what  I 
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The  Practical  Expediency  of  Piecework.  The  Austi 

An  Electoral  Faroe  in  Spain.  The  Sue*  Cana 

Mr.  Buskin's  Appeal.  The  Opium  Insurance  < 


Oonaols,  for  deliverj . 

M  for  the  account . 
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rpHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

J-  Manager,  F.  B.  CHATTERTON.— On  Monday,  and  during  the  week,  THE 
GRAND  PANTOMIME  “  WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT.”  The  celebrated 
YOKES  Family.  l*reccded  by  “  The  White  Hat.”  Doors  open  at  6.30— Com¬ 
mence  at  7.  Morning  Performances  every  Monday,  Wednes^y,  and  Saturday. 
Doors  open  at  1.30 — Commence  at  2.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


FoREiaN  Stocks. 

Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

Brasilian  Fire  per  Cent.,  1871 . . 

,,  do.,  1876 . . . 

Chilian  Fire  per  Cent,  1873 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

„  Seven  per  Cent,  1873 . 

„  Kb6dive  Loan . 
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HALL.  Daily,  at  3  and  8  o’clock.  In  addition  to  many  novelties  the  pre¬ 
sent  programme  includes  Pschyo,  the  world-famed  Automaton  Whist  Player ;  the 
Mystic  and  Oracular  Tambourine  ;  and  Mr.  Maskelyne’s  most  receut  sensation 
of  Floating  in  the  Hall  over  the  heaids  of  the  audience  as  high  as  the  lofty  dome 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  This  remarkable  feat  is  aS^omplished  while  ihe 
gas  is  burning  on:  the  stage,  and  extra  lights  surround  the  body  as  it  steadBr 
makes  its  aerial  flight  from  and  to  the  stage.— Admission,  5s.,  Ss.,  2s.,  Is. — W. 
MORTON,  Manager. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extingfuished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurd^ 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

t:)ailway  accident  mutual  assurance 

i- 1  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

•  TRUSTKES  AND  f  DIRECTORS. 

*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  |  t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman, 

t  Mictiael  Angelo,  E^.  f  M.  E.  Marten,  E^. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  |  *  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  '  f  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 
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*  Andrew  Johnston,  E-tq.,  J.P.  | 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  aqd  £1  IOl  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Pro8pectuse.s,  and  Propo.sal  Forms  free  on  appheation  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
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American  Railway  Stocks. 
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Illinois  Central  ($100  shares) . 

New  York  Central  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shares) . 

Philaoelphia  and  Reading  ($50  shares) 


TNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINA- 

J  TIONS.— METROPOLITAN  CENTRES  for  GIRLS. 


■The  next  Ex¬ 
amination  for  SENIOR  and  JUNIOR  CANDIDATES  will  begin  December  11, 
1 876.  Regulations  and  other  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Hon. 
Local  Secretaries  : — London— Mrs.  Wm.  Burbury,  15  St.  George’s  Terrace, 
Queen’s  Gate,  S.W. ;  Baj'swater— Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35  Blomfleld  Road,  W. ; 
Blackheath — Miss  J.  E.  Lewin,  Kirkslde,  Blackheath,  S.E. ;  Hackney — Mrs.  J. 
Allanson  Picton,  Heath  Lea,  Stamford  Hill,  N. ;  Islington — Mrs.  J.  L. 
Budden,  15  Canonbury  Park  North,  N. ;  St.  John’s  Wood  and  Hampstead— Miss 
Swan,  2  Belsize  Terrace,  N.W. ;  Sydenham— Mrs.  C.  Ainsue  Barry,  School  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 
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London  and  Westminster. . 
Union  Bank  of  London . . . . 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  MIDWIFERY  'in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  being  now 
vacant.  Candidates  for  that  office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to 
the  Under-Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  the  19th  proximo,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Candi^te  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  at  once. 

Dublin  Castle,  22nd  January,  1876. 
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TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

-L  Ushed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


Anglo-American . 

Bastem . 

Eastern  Extendon  . . . . 
Western  and  BnuJlian 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Ooss,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lora  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  lUl  parts  of  the  World. 

Ssersiari^M  i  GEORGE  WM.  LOVBLU 
isecraanes  |  jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 
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Hudson’s  Bay . 

London  General  Omnibus . . 

North  Metro{)oIitan  Tramways 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Ck>ntract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Sue*  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.O.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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rpHE  BIBKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RBCBIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Poeaesaion  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BiRKBECX  BniiJiiNO  SociBTr,  39  and  80  Sonthampton  Buildlnffs,  Chancery  Lane. 
HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Pomession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purpoees. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbbck  Freehold  Land  Societt,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  TOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-booke 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

III0IM0I6ERS  TO  HER  MIJEOTT, 

836  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

^  ^  pure  SilTcr  over  SLACK’n  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
PRiNCiPLBa,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  at  a 
basis  for  Electro- Silvering,  tbe  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


13  Table  Forks  . . 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 

12  Table  Spoons 

13  Dessert  do.  . . 
13  Tea  do.  . . 

2  Salt  do.  . . 
1  Mustard  do.  . . 
6  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Gravy  do.  . , . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
I  Fish  Knife.... 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  ApHl  29tt,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Nerespaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  tchat  our  oum  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


Cruet  Frames,  184.  Qd.  to  70«. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  3004. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  154.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  254.  to  504. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

/^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re< 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  slie.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
74.  6d, ;  Hip  Baths,  from  154. ;  Pen  Baths,  184.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  ISs. 

Q  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Black¬ 
ly  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 

SLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  84.  6d.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  8O4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  654.  to  1204. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8s.  to  6s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6d.  to  6O4. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  44.  6d.  to  304. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  184.  6d.  to  854. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  6d.  to  8O4. 

Papier  M&ch^  ditto,  804.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  6d.  to  144.  6d. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS. 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  or 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


THE  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  f!«.n 
bo  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  et>tablidied  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doinK  busiiw^  with  England. 


From  the  ** SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  Oth,  1872. 

** For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hiohiakd,  the  New  York  Tbibuhe  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  S.O. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  I4. 6d.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  tbe  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  84.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

^^'DY  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

-13  govern  tbe  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  propm^ies  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point. .  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.  ^ — Cini  Service  Oatette. 


RICHARD  A  JOHN  SLACK, 
336  STRAND,  W. 


l^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

n.J  upon  tri 


n.J  upon  trial  to  be  the  best  tor  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  atul  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  I4.  l^d.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Dknzil  Thomson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  137  Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstock-hiU,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
X  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  Mrfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

«  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS  need  only  a 

single  trial  to  make  known  their  capabilities.  No  outward  sore  or 
inward  inflammation  can  long  withstand  the  cooling,  purifying,  and  healing 
influences  exerted  by  these  twin  medicaments.  Be  the  mischief  recent  or 
chronic,  grave  or  slight,  painful  or  simply  annoying,  it  will  succumb  before  the 
curative  virtues  of  these  noble  remedh^,  which  can  be  rightly  applied  by  any 
person  who  will  attentively  read  their  accompanying  directions,  which  are  pro¬ 
pounded  in  the  plainest  Iwguagc,  void  of  technical  terms,  and  printed  in  the 
most  legible  characters.  To  the  man  of  business,  confined  to  his  counting-house 
and  harassed  by  engagements,  these  Pills  are  invaluable ;  for  the  man  of 
pleasure,  addicted  to  free  living,  they  are  peerless. 


/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  bs 
ecured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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&  CO., 

CARPETS.  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  FURNITURE. 

CARPETS.  5,000  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS  FURNITURE.  ^ 

CARPETS.  FURNITURE.  ' 


TO  30  OXJINE^S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROA  D, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Cetelo^ue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extent)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


DELICIOUS,  INVIGORATING,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homceopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.”— British  Medical  Journal. 


ROLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE;  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 


IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  O.SLY  GENUINE. 

The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  the  unfounded  statenients  trrquenciy 
made,  "that  the  con)|)08itiou  of  CHLORODYNE  id  known  to  Chemists  and 
the  Medical  Profowlon."  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Diacorered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (ex<Army  Medical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  lilm,  anti  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  analysis  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  The  method  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 

CAUTION.— Vloe-Cliancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Cougtis,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cliccks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases. 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  DiaxThma,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi* 
tation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  tlie  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Toothache,  Meningitis,  Sic. 

J.  C.  Baker,  Fiiq.,  M.D.,  Bideford.—"  It  Is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
and  certain  Anodyne  we  have." 

Dr.  M'Millman,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland. — "I  consider  it  the  most 
valuable  medicine  known." 

From  Dr.  B,  J.  Boulton  Si  Co.,  Homcastle. — "We  have  made  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  Chlorudyne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent 
direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It  seems  to  allay  {lain  and  irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great 
Mlvantage  over  all  other  Sedatives,  tliat  it  leaves  o')  unpleasant  after  effects." 

Sold  in  bottles  at  Is.  ll</.,  2t,  9d.,  and  4s.  6<i.  each.  None  Is  genuine  withont 
the  words  "Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE"  on  the  Government 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilioui 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Siilines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  w’ords  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contidn  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COIiOTJRED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE) 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR. 


Lancet. 
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XTO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  Uving  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  Is  irresistible  In  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia.  Irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  Invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delici^  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

**  Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  end  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
a^it  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earUest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

«  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  aidmirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectwdee,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  fed  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

E reach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
I  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remdn— Abbot  PETER  CASTBLLI,  Bac^lor  (A  Theology  and  I^est 
of  Pnmetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Btrlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872:  “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  suooe.s8  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectiuilly  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c.— PARKER  D.  BINOHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIP.ATION,  ASTHMA, 

lie. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY'S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IICure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  an^  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
D^ICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

^  Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2<. ;  24  cups,  8«.  M. ;  48  cups  6s. : 
288  cups,  80«. ;  876  cups,  55j.  .  tv-., 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  an<i  nerves.  In  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3<.  6d. : 
2  Ib.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 

T\EP0TS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Qrossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflach  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

VTTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  lever  truss  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  800  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  wora  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  clrcumferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiccadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  214.,  26s.  6d.,  and  814.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
814.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  824.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari¬ 
cose  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of.  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Stc.  They  are  pouous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  IO4.,  and  I64. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  aod  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  reoeipta, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  dondimentaso  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elizabeth  Latenby.** 

WTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Orest  and  Mottoes  of  80,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  yean* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  Si., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent:  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  t%n  Betvaute* 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.’* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IO4. ;  **  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  84.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  28  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
tiU  four. 


GEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engrayed 

o  on  S»l.,  Ring.,  Book.PI.?e.,''and  Stod  pi«  for  rt.mpln*  p.p,?,  7..  M. 


complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  jean,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
berome  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  Firench,  had 

£  rescribed  fur  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  F()OD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  te  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
'visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DB  BRRHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1889.’* 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.HcONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
*‘Bonn,  July  19,1882. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  aU  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  Inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  IhN>fe88or  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
aff^  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bod  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMP  ABET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Liviogstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  tree  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Lc., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  ot  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

*p\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
Mcellent  REVALENTA  A^BICA  POOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
^iversal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
^Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytler,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hyires,  18th  May,  1878.” 


T)U  BARKY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

iBuitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  4  lb.,  at  24. ;  of  1  lb., 
W.;  21b.  64.;  8  lb.,  144.;  121b.,  284.;  24  lb.,  804. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  28  Crantoume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone),  W.C. 

/"lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  800  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
28  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone),  W.C. 

r>AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

JLX  ream  of  paper  and  128  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  64.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  28  Cranbourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

/^ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  I4. ;  Name  Plates, 
24.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  tree  tor  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  28  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

SIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s.  1  £3  34. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6 164. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  28  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

X  7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  24.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  6<l. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  28  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
liiuie),  W.C.  _ 

l\/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUxMS,  STAMPED 

IVX  in  many  colours,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  ^ol^ng 
are  ready  ;-Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Famllv,  the  Bm^ror  and  ^nch 
NobUity,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870— the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Re^ental  and  Navy  Badg^  toe 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  (Joi^onew.  Alw  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Foim  Sh^te  Ruminated 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  w^le  series  of  6,^  different  CTMts 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
28  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  ot  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 
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TJOBEBT  COCKS  &  CO.’S  NEW  SONGS. 
rpHE  FLOWER-GIRL.  Song.  Poetry  by  Mart  Mark 

-L  Lniox ;  mosic  by  0.  Barri.  Very  easy,  tuneful,  and  pleasing  is  this  song 


In  One  Volume  8vo.,  illustrated,  price  Twelve  Shillings, 


for  meuo-soprano. 


THE  PRINCIPLES 


ONE  WISH  FOR  THEE.  Ballad.  Poetry  by G.  Curtis; 

music  by  W.  T.  WRiaHTOR.  In  Mr.  Wrighton’s  familiar  style,  and  good 


of  its  kind. 


rPHE  CHRISTIAN’S  GOOD  NIGHT.  Song.  Poetry  by 

A  Him  e.  Donomr ;  miulc  by  Hu*.  Likdoat.  All  the  chuwiteTUtica  with 


MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 


which  we  must  ever  associate  the  name  of  Miss  Lindsay  (Mrs.  Worthington 
Bliss)  arc  here  manifested  in  a  very  prominent  degree,  and  the  song  is  one  her 
admixen  will  take  to  immensely. 


WITH  THEIR 


APPLICATIONS  TO  THE  TRAININO  AND  DISCIPLINE  OP  THE  MIND 


PUSSY’S  TEA  PARTY.  Song.  Poetry  by  J.  S.  Lyons  ; 

music  by  W.  P.  Tatlor.  “  An  easy  comic  song,  gorgeously  illustrated.” 


AND  THE  STUDY  OP  ITS  MORBID  CONDITIONS. 


Vide  TV  Quten,  Lady's  Newspaper.  8«.  each.  Post  free  at  half  price  in 
stamps. 

TV^TEISSRS.  COCKS  &  CO.,  of  New  Burlington  Street, 

lYX  bare  just  issued  a  CATALOGUE  of  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC  by  Brinley 
Bicharoh  and  OKOKaa  Frederick  West.  A  list  of  more  than  600  of  the 
works,  both  original  and  transcript,  of  these  eminent  composers  is  presented  to 
the  putdic  post  free.  So  wide  a  range  for  selection,  where  all  is  excellent,  cannot 
but  be  aenrloeablc  to  both  teachers  and  amateurs. — Vide  the  HuddertJUld  Weekly 
New. 


By  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


MUSIC  collected  daily,  and  forwarded  promptly,  post  free, 

-at  half  price.— London  :  Robert  Cocks  ii  Co.,  New  Bnrlin^n  Street. 


Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

Messrs.  FELTOE  &  son’s  pamphlet.  Free  by 

Poet. 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


C3-EOXjOC3-IST, 


149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 


IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 


From  The  Times  ”  of  January  19th  and  20th,  which  contain  a  Review 
extending  orer  four  and  a-half  oolumns ; — 

“  Dr.  Carpenter’s  account  of  ‘  Memory,’  of  ‘  Common  Sense,’  of  ‘  Unconscious 
Cerebration,’  and  of  *  Reverie  and  Somnambulism,’  will  be  absolute  revelations  to 
the  great  majority  of  our  readers.  .  .  .  Dr.  Carpenter  tells  the  story  in  the 
language  of  a  master  of  English,  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  before  which 
difficulties  and  obscurities  vanish  like  ghosts  in  sunbeams,  and  with  a  copiousness 
and  aptness  of  illustration  which  are  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  most  ordinary  acts  and  circumstances,  so  that  the  exjierienoe  of 
daily  life  is  made  to  furnish  a  key  to  some  of  the  most  recondite  problems  of 
physiology.  ...  In  a  concluding  chapter  of  eloquence  and  dignity  worthy  of 
its  subject.  Dr.  Carpenter  grapples  boldly  with  the  attitude  of  science  towards 
religion,  and  with  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  those  who  are  unable  to  reconcile 
a  reign  of  law  with  a  personal  government  of  the  universe.  .  .  .  We  can  only 
prefix  to  it  the  expression  of  hope  that  this  volume  may  not  only  be  read  but 
studied,  and  that  it  may  be  studied  with  especial  care  by  all  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  education  of  the  young.” 


VJr  LOOT,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Foesils,  to  niustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Spedmens,  larger,  in  Cabind,  urlth  Five  'Trays .  5  5  0 

800  S^imens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  'Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 


to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  cve^  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  those  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  afford  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS.-  -The  Autotypo  Cnmpany  are  producers  of  Book  lUnstratiuus  b> 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  'Trustees  of  the 
BritUh  Museum,  Pieloeographical,  Numismatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 


From  the  “  Spectator.” 

"...  We  have  not  dealt  with  the  two  main  views  elaborated  in  this  valuable 
book,  from  the  first  of  which,  together  with  the  inferences  which  Dr.  Carpenter 
draws  as  to  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  necessary  truth,  we  mainly  dissent; 
but  with  the  latter  of  which  we  cordially  agree  Let  us  add  that  nothing  we 
have  said,  or  in  any  limited  space  could  say,  would  give  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  valuable  and  curious  collection  of  facts  bearing  on  morbid  mental  con¬ 
ditions,  the  learned  physiological  exposition,  and  the  treasure-house  of  useful 
hints  for  mental  training  which  make  this  large  and  yet  very  amnsing,  as  well 
as  instructive  book,  an  encyclopaedia  of  well-classified  and  often  very  startling 
psychological  experiences.” 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  London. 


the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  'Trustees  of  the 
BritUh  Museum,  Pieloeogrsphical,  Numismatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-siniilcs  of  MeJals  and  Coins,  Andent  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  terms  and  Spedmens,  apply  to  Tbo  Autotype  Company,  86  Bathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


13  CiRKA'r  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 

1809  TO  1816.  By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Ckildstream  Guards.  2  vols.,  21«. 

‘‘A  more  genial,  pleasant  book  we  have  not  often  read.  Some  of  Major 
Loftus’s  sea  stories  are  as  laughable  as  anything  in  ‘  Peter  Simple,'  while  many 
of  his  adventures  on  shore  remind  us  of  Charles  Lever  in  his  freshest  days.” 

*  Standard. 

PEARLS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

WHEraAM.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  8  Hlnstrations,  15i. 

“  An  interesting  volume,  full  of  sparkling  and  amusing  details.”— 


•  ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for 


BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 


TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  hU  Clock  Show  Rooms,  U  enabled  to 
offer  to  purohiisers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapeide. 


1876.  Under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty.  Corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  45th  Edition.  1  voL, 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  bound,  81#.  6d. 

“  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  day.” — Morning  Post. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

ERSILIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.” 


TX/TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

YVX  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

TV/TRS.  BATCIIELOR’S  IIAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

iVi  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  bo  surpassed. 

'VTILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

AtX  6d.  Packets.  1«.  and  2#.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 


Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemista,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London.  . 


LEA 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 


PERRINS 


Whidi  are  calculated  to  deceive  the. 
Public,  LEA  A  PERRINS  have 
adoi^  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus 


SAUCE. 


“  O  fearful  meditation !  where,  alack, 

Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time’s  chest  lie  hid  ? 

Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 

Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 

O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 

That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright.” 

Shakspeare. 

The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

Linnaics  Banks^,  Author  of  ”  God’s  Providence  House.”  3  vols. 

“  A  remarkably  successful  tale.” — Standard. 

“  A  well  written  and  highly  interesting  tale.” — Scotsman. 

“  The  best  fiction  dealing  with  Manchester  life  that  has  yet  been  written.” 

Manchester  News. 

EDITH  VAVASOUR.  By  Mrs.  Graham 

Bbanscombe.  3  vols. 

”  A  charming  story,  replete'  with  taste,  Interest,  and  spirit.”— Cbur/  Journal. 


SISTER  ANNA.  By  Mrs.  Boulter.  3  vols. 


”  A  pk?asant  and  well-written  novel,  of  considerable  power.”— Po#/. 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
tills  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

■mr  Bold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  A  BLACK  - 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  In  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


HONOURS  DIVIDED.  By  Morley  Farrow. 

“  A  very  pleasant  and  readable  story.” — Spectator, 


BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  By 

Moutdier  Collins.  ’  3  vols.  “ 
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NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OP  THE 
LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 
AND  HER  SISTERS, 

In  Seren  Monthly  Volumes,  containing  all  the  Illustrations  that  appear  in  the 

Library  Edition. 

Now  ready,  price  6».  each. 

JANE  EYRE;  SHIRLEY;  VILLETTE ; 
PROFESSOR  AND  POEMS. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  8i  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


TO  ESTHER,  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES ; 
FIVE  OLD  FRIENDS  AND  A  YOUNG  PRINCE; 
OLD  KENSINGTON; 

THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


RE  ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS, 
WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In  Twenty>two  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8ro.,  price  6r.  6d.,  boards. 

Now  ready. 


BURLESQUES. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS.  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


This  day  (One  Shilling),  No.  194. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  February.  With 

Illustrations  by  Qkorqk  du  Maurikr  and  A.  Hopkins. 

Contents  : — 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  V.— Small 
Causes.  VI. — The  Green  Yule.  VII.— In  the  Balance.  VIII. — Only  a 
Dream. 

Self-Esteem  and  Self- Estimation. 

The  Youth  of  Swift. 

La  Bella  Sorrentina. 

Shakespeare’s  Greek  Names. 

Papal  (Conclaves. 

The  Old  Stonemason. 

The  Hand  of  Etbelberta  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  XXXV. — The  English 
CJhannel.— Normandy.  XXXVI. — The  H6tel  Bean  S^jour,  and  Spots 
near  it.  XXXVII.— The  Hotel  (continued),  and  the  Quay  in  Front. 
XXXVIII.— The  House  in  Town. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


■DLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY,  1876. 

No.  DCCXXIV.  Price  2s.  6d. 


(Contents. 

ON  ARMY  MOBILISATION. 

AN  UNIMPORTANT  PERSON. 

BATES'S  TOUR— PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 
THE  DILEMMA.— Part  K. 

A  CENTURY  OF  GREAT  POETS :  No.  X. 

ALPHONSE  DE  LAMARTINE. 

MR.  THACKERAY’S  SKETCHES. 

PARTY  PROSPECTS. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  FEBRUARY.— 

Contents. 

OuB  Dealings  in  Egypt.  By  Sir  George  Campbell,  M.P. 

What  are  Liberal  Principlhs  ?  By  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick. 
Dutch  Guiana.  II.  By  W.  Gifford  Palgrave. 

The  Postulates  or  Political  Economy.  By  Walter  Bagehot. 
Modern  English  Prose.  By  G.  Saintsburt. 

Dkmeter  and  Persephone.  (OonclusUm.)  By  Walter  H.  Pater. 
The  New  Judicature.  By  Montague  Ciookson,  Q.C. 

Home  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  PiccadUly. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  196. 

For  FEBRUARY.  Price  Is. 

Contents  or  the  Number. 

1.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “  Three  Feathers,”  Ac. 
Chapters  V. — VIII. 

2.  WARD’S  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.  By  W.  Bodham  Donne. 
8.  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES.  By  C. 
H.  Robarts. 

4.  SOME  TRAITS  OF  COMPOSERS.  By  Juuan  Marshall. 

5.  BROWNING’S  “  INN  ALBUM.”  By  A.  C.  Bradley. 

«.  THE  HUMANITY  OF  THE  GREEKS.  By  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahafit. 

7.  A  WINTER  MORNING’S  RIDE. 

8.  ON  A  PORTRAIT.  By  JuuA  Marcjaret  Cameron. 

9.  THE  BORDER  TERRITORY  BETWEEN  THE  ANIMAL  AND  THE 
VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  By  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  Ac.,  Ac. 


T^HE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY. 

-L  Price  One  Shilling. 

OOXXEICTB* 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan.— 
Continued. 

OLIVER  MADOX-BROWN.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

THE  WAY  TO  EGYPT.  By  W.  Hki'Worth  Dixon. 

THE  TOKEN  OF  THE  SILVER  LILY.  A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of 
‘‘  Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye.”  Part  II.— Ethklwyn.— 

leaves  raOM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  CHAPLAIN  OF  EASE.  Edited  by 
his  Literary  Executor  :  W.  McCullagh  Torrens,  M.P.  III.— A  Woman 
of  Wit. 

“LADY  TEAZT.E.”  By  Ddtidn  Cook. 

RECOLLEC’TIONS  of  WRITERS  KNOWN  TO  AN  OLD  COUPLE  WHEN 
YOUNG.  By  Cuarl1':s  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  I’art  VII. 

A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW.  By  R.  E.  Franciux)N.— Co»/t//ueJ. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 


London:  GRANT  k  CO.,  Tummill  Street,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers 
and  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  February.  No.  LXXI V. 

Medium  8vo.  price  Half-a-Cbown. 


Contents  : — 


MISS  THACKERAY’S  WORKS. 

New  and  Uniform  Edition,  Monthly  Volumes,  each  illustrated  with  a  Vignette 
Title-Page,  drawn  by  Arthur  Hughes  and  engraved  by  J.  Cooper,  la^ 
crown  8to.,  6j. 

Now  ready,  price  6s.  each. 


English  Capital  and  Foreign  Loans. 

The  Royal  Bengal  Tiger. 

'The  Truth  about  the  Bastille. 

The  Illyrians,  Past  and  Present. 

Erasmus.- Part  IL 
Natal  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  Story  of  a  Limeetone  Cave. 

An  Autumn  in  Western  France. — No.  III.  FinisUlre. 
Our  Public  Schools  and  Public  Schoolmasters. 

The  Proposed  BjTon  MemoriaL 
The  Mobilisation  of  the  Army. 


The  BRITISH  .\RMY  in  1875.  By  John  Holms, 

M.P.  New  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Diagrams.  [ycarfy  ready. 


The  INDIAN  ALPS  and  HOW  WE  CROSSED 


THEM  ;  a  Narrative  of  Two  Years’  Residence  in  the  Himalayas,  and  Two 
Months’  Tour  in  the  Interior.  By  a  Lady  Pionekr.  With  160  lUustrationi 
from  Drawings  by  the  Authoress.  Imperial  8to.  price  42s. 


TYROL  and  the  TYROLESE ;  an  Account  of  the 

People  and  the  Land,  in  their  Historical,  Sporting,  and  Moimtaineering 
Aspwts.  By  W.  A.  Bailue  Grohman.  With  22  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.  Crown  8vo.  price  14#. 


The  FROSTY  CAUCASUS;  an  Account  of  a 


Walk  through  Part  of  the  Range,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbrus  in  the 
Summer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Ghovb.  With  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  price  15#. 


ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER,  his  Life  and  his 

Philosophy.  By  Helen  Zimmern.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  7#.6<f. 


LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINE.  By  William  Stioand.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Heine,  28s, 


CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  By 

F.  Max  MUller,  M.A.  The  Work  complete,  with  Two  Indexes,  in  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  £2  18#. 


The  SEVENTH  GREAT  ORIENTAL  MON- 


ARCHY,  or  a  History  of  the  Sassanians :  with  Notices,  Geographical  and 
Antiquarian.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illns* 
trations.  [Nearly  ready. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  of  GREECE  from  the 


Earliest  Epoch  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W, 
Cox,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  with  11  Maps,  price  7s.  6d, 


PHILOSOPHY  WITHOUT  ASSUMPTIONS.  By 

the  Rev.  T.  P.  Kirkman,  F.R.S.  Rector  of  Croft,  near  Warrington.  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  HISTORY  of  PRUSSIA,  from  the  EarUest 

Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Captain  W.  J.  Wyatt.  Vom.  I.  and  n. 
A.D.  700  to  A.D.  1525.  8to.  price  36#. 


NOTES  on  the  EARLIER  HEBREW  SCRIP- 

TUBES.  By  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B.  1  vol.  8vo.  [Git  Saturday  next. 


A  SANSKRIT  HANDBOOK  for  the  FIRESIDE. 

By  Euhu  Burritt.  Royal  8yo.  price  7#.  6d. 


EXCAVATIONS  at  the  KESSLERLOCH,  near 

THATNGEN,  SWITZERLAND,  a  Cave  of  the  Reindeer  Period.  By 
Conrad  Mere.  Translated  by  John  Edward  Lee,  FB.A.  With  16 
Plates.  Royal  8vo.  price  7#.  6d. 


The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING. 


Henry  Dunning  Maclkod,  M.A.  Third  and  (Cheaper  Edition,  revised 
(In  Two  Volumes).  Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  12#.  [Vol.  II.  in  the  Spiring. 


FOOD,  its  ADULTERATIONS  and  the  METHODS 

for  their  DETECTION.  By  A.  H.  Hasull,  H.D.  Lond.  tic.  With 
above  200  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  24#. 


ANTHOLOGY  of  MODERN  FRENCH  POETRY, 

Junior  Couru,  with  an  English  Vocabulary  of  Idioms  and  Difflcnlties. 
Edited  by  C.  Caasal,  LL.D.  and  by  T.  Karcher,  LL.B.  Small  8vo. 

[On  Tuesday  next. 


TELEGRAPHY.  By  W.  H.  Preecb,  C.E.,  and 

J.  SiVEWRiOHT,  M.A.  (Text-Books  of  Science  Series,  edited  by  C.  W. 
ilKRRiFiEU),  F.R.S.)  Small  8vo.  Woodcuts,  price  3#.  6d, 


A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  (the  Parent 

Work).  By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon,  and  Joseph  B.  Riddlk,  M.A- 
Fifth  and  Clieaper  Edition,  in  1  voL  4to.  price  28#. 


The  COLLEGE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 


(Intermediate  Size),  abridged  from  the  above,  by  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  price  16#. 


London:  LONGMANS  k  CO. 
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THE  WASPS  OF  ARISTOPHANES 


The  Greek  Text  Revieed,  with  a  Translation  into  Corresponding  Metres  and  Original  Notes.  , 

By  BENJAMIN  BICKLEY  ROGERS,  M. A., 

Of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Wadham  Coll^,  Oxford. 

“  Mr.  Roffers’s  snooe*  as  a  translator  is  so  markeil— we  had  almost  said  brilliant— that  one  cannot  bnt  regret  that  he  did  not  choose  a  play  which  would  have 

afforded  freer  scope  to  his  powers . Both  the  Preface  and  the  notes  show  abundant  signs  of  sound  scholarship,  while,  as  regards  what  we  may  call  the  technical 

Quallflcations  for  his  task,  Mr.  Bt^rs  Is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  better  equipped  than  any  tranrfator  of  Aristophanes  since  Frere . In  his  fertility  of 

rhythmic  waouroe  he  may  be  almost  said  to  rival  the  Inexhanstible  wealth  of  his  original . As  regards  what  may  be  called  Intellectual  and  sBsthetic  qualifications, 

translation,  over  and  above  the  sound  scholarship  to  which  It  testifies,  and  which.  Indeed,  no  even  reasonably  good  translator  of  Aristophanee  could  afford  to  be 
wanting  in,  shows  In  a  special  degree  that  peculiar  mental  alertness  so  necessary  to  one  who  must  keep  pace  with  a  poet  who  passes  in  a  moment  from  broad 
bnrlcsqae  to  passionate  political  invective  and  patriotic  rhetoric.”— /*a//  Mull  Ocuette. 

By  the  same  Author,  fcp.  4to.,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  PEACE  OF  ARISTOPHANES.  The  Greek  Text  Revised,  with  a  Translation  into 

Corresponding  Metres  and  Original  Notes.  _ 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.,  price  ds, 


By  THOMAS  ASHE,  Author  of  *^The‘  Sorrows  of  Hypsipyle,”  &c. 


London  :  GEORGE  BEILL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Vol.  I.,  Imperial  4to.,  price  £i  4s, 


NOTES  ON  IRISH  ARCHITECTURE 


By  the  late  Earl  of  BUNRAVEN. 

Edited  by  M.  Stokes,  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries.  With  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  Sixty-five  fine  Photographic 

Illustrations.  [  jj,  in  press. 

This  work  consists  of  notes  on  142  Ruins  in  Ireland,  including  examples  of  Pagan  Forts — Early  Christian  Monasteries  and  Anchorite 
Cells — Church  Architecture  of  two  systems,  the  Entablature  and  the  Arch— -and  Belfries  of  the  Irish  and  Irish  Romanesque  periods.  The 
letterpress,  which  also  comprises  an  Introduction  and  Summary,  or  concluding  Essay,  by  the  Editor,  presents  a  mass  of  accurate 
information  on  the  aspect,  architecture,  and  history  of  these  times,  which  will  be  indispensable  to  any  future  writer  on  Ireland,  while  the 
.picturesque  beauty  of  some  of  the  Illustrations  gives  the  volume  an  interest  quite  independent  of  its  archaeological  value. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 


NINTH  EDITION.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  now  ready. 
VOLUME  IV.  IN  THE  PEESS. 


Edinburgh  :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 


Just  published,  crowD  8vo.,  price  6i. 

IE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  and  the  COMPETITIVE 

BY8TBM 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NEW  STORY. 

This  day  is  published,  price  5s. 

ANIEL  DERONDA.  BOOK  L— THE  SPOILED 

CHILD.  To  be  completed  in  Eight  Books,  published  Monthly. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ti  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  be  had  at  all  Booksellers,  Libraries,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


a  Discussion  on  the  Examinations  and  the  Training  in  England, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Examinations  in  India,  the  Duties  of  Civilians,  and  the 
Organisation  of  the  Service  ;  with  a  List  of  Civilians,  and  other  Appendices.  By 
A.  COTTEREU.  TuPP,  B.A.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

London  ;  R.  W.  BRYDGES,  137  Gower  Street. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Now  ready,  with  60  Illustrations,  Post  8vo,  9s. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  and 

the  Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day, 
for  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Arabella  B.  Buckley. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  PAMPHLET  BY  PROFESSOR  SHELDON  AMOS. 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling. 

A  CONCISE  STATEMENT  of  some  of  the  OBJECTIONS 

to  the  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS  of  1864, 1866,  and  1869.  By 
Sheldon  Amoh.  m.a. 

WILLIAM  RIDfiWAY,  Piccadilly,  and  all  BookseUers. 


8vo.,  lOi.  6J. 

^HE  MIND  of  MAN.  A  Natural  System  of  Mental 

-1.  Philosophy.  By  Alfred  Sues,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Burgeons  of  England,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
So^ty,  Member  of  tlie  ^yal  Institution,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Bank  of 
Ei^land. 

l%e  volume  contains  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  embodying  results  which 
have  been  indicated  in  treatises  previously  published  by  Mr.  Smoe.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  religion,  aud  its  compatibility  with  the  claims  of  reason,  is  treated 
affirmatively. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SON,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  FORSTER. 

With  an  Etching  by  Rajon  from  the  Portrait  by  Jebvas,  and 
Facsimiles,  8vo,  16s. 

FE  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.  By  John  Forster. 

Vol.  I.  1667-171 1.  (To  be  completed  in  3  Vols.) 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready.  New  Edition  for  1876,  with  all  the  new  Knights. 

lAOD’S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  &c., 

for  1876  (Thirty-sixth  year),  containing  Peers,  Baronets,  Knights 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  Ac.,  corrected  throughout  on  the  highest  authority. 
WHITTAKER  A  CO.,  Ave  Maria  Lane ;  and  all  Booksellers  in  Town 
or  Country. 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 

Edinburgh. 

OONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

O  Bs.  id.  A  Clieaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning  Post.—*'  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
▼igoroosly  graphic.”  Dailg  Aews.— “Very  Bplrlted.**  Pall  Mall  Oasette. — 
“Really  admirable.”  JllustraUd  London  Setes.  — Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser.—"  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo.—"  Songs  such  as  saUors  most 
enjoy.”  Aramfner.— “  Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Orphic. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  of 


A  TALE  OP  SEA  LIFE  AND  SEAFARING  PEOPLE  OF  INTENSE 

INTEREST. 

In  fcp.  8vo.,  price  1j.,  Picture  Boards ;  post-free,  Is.  3d. 

3LACK  EYED  SUSAN’S  BOYS.  By  Blanchard 

Jerrold. 

London :  FREDERICK  WARNB  A  (X).,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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